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Competition versus Co-operation. 


T was dryly remarked by 
Sheridan, on an occasion 
when comments were some- 
what freely passed on the 
manner in which the Prince 
Regent appropriated the 
main credit of the great 
events of 1814 or 1815, 
“Yes, but what he most 
prides himself upon is the 
late abundant harvest.” 
Some of our contempo- 
raries have received a very 





which has been the more 
pungent from the fact that 
it emanates from a quarter 


jocosity as the Statistical 
Society. The steady ad- 
vance in material pros- 
perity which has charac- 
terised the past thirty- 


assumed the sequence to be both natural 
and undoubted. Mr. Dudley Baxter brings 
forward the incongruous fact that in America, 
where legislation has been active in exactly 
the opposite direction to the course which 
it has taken in the United Kingdom, the 
advance has been even greater than among our- 
Selves. Free trade may have increased, or may 
have checked, the increase of national prosperity, 
but it cannot be argued that the increase in 
question has been the result of free-trade 
legislation in England, and of protective legisla- 
tion in America. The necessary inference is, 


convinced as we are of the advantages of free | 


trade, that we must look deeper than legislation 


in order to discover the true source of national | 


welfare, 


That source Mr. Baxter thinks he has dis- | 


covered in the formation and use of railways. 
The suggestion is at least free from the objection 


that attaches to the theory of either the free | 


trader or the protectionist : it is not confronted 
by hostile facts ; for in each of the instances cited 
as the most remarkable proofs of material 
progress the growth of tWe railway system is 
conspicuous. But to attribute the advance in 
national wealth exclusively to railways is to put 
the part for the whole, and to fall into an error 
but little less illogical than that of the writers 
and speakers who discern in parliamentary 
action, or in external force brought to bear upon 
parliamentary action, the panacea for all national 
evils, and the source of all national welfare. 


That man, it has been said, is a great national | ditions the 
benefactor who makes two blades of grass grow ithe steam-engine has cr 


where one grew before. No less is that man a 
benefactor who, diverting a portion of the soil 


three years has been so 
generally attributed to the | 
results of iegislation that many people have 





pote cpa bes well-poised columns of | the service of man, had that application been 
press. If such be the im- | directed by an enlightened foresight, and an un- 

portance of ordinary roads, it is obvious that the | selfish patriotism. ; 
introduction of a mode of transport, in asixth| The country visitor to London who peeps at 
of the time and at a third of the cost as regards | the gilded splendours of the House of Lords may 
merchandise and passenger traffic, which at the | fail to recognise, if he have not his English his- 
same time has facilitated the exchange of cor- |tory at his fingers’ ends, what it is that forms 
respondence in a far greater ratio, and which | the seat of the Lord Chancellor, and what was 
has been attended by the perfection of a tele. | the profound national conviction symbolised by 
graph system which places at the command of | “the Woolsack.” Still less can the visitor to 
the public ® more speedy and certain transmis- Manchester or Leeds now realise the jealousy 
sion of intelligence than the utmost efforts of that was entertained among our forefathers 
the Government could formerly attain for its | when the import of “cotton wool” first began to 
most important despatches, must have had ajexcite the alarm of the farmers and sheep- 
most powerful effect on the development of | owners of the day. Towards the close of the 
national wealth. ‘last century, the annual import of 170 tons of 
But the road, or the railway, necessary as | this vegetable commodity, while already afford- 
each is to commercial activity, is not in itself a| ing the means of considerable industrial acti- 
source of production. Free exchange of com- | vity, gave little indication of that enormous 
| modities, rapid transmission of intelligence, | supply from which, sixty years later, the steam 
| facilitate and stimulate production, but produce | looms of Lancashire were destined to clothe the 
| nothing themselves. A railway across the desert | world. Two hundred and eighty times that 
| would be of little service were the termini in | quantity, more than a thousand million of pounds 
the desert itself, and unconnected with the | weight, supply our present annual consumption, 





similar rebuke, the wit of main stream of European and Indian traffic. | being just about ten times the weight of wool 


| The most striking feature of the century has|annually wrought into fabrics. Cotton cloth 
, been the enormous increase of producing power— | such as, at the earlier date, was saleable at the 
| the service rendered to man by the steam-engine | price of 6s. per yard, is now procurable at less 





80 little to be suspected of | in its thousand modes of application ; and the than a twenty-fourth of that price. Such has 
any undue tendency to locomotive has but served to wait on the, been the stimulus to the cotton manufacture 


increased production of its elder brother, the | produced by the application of steam power 
| stationary engine. | under the direction of private enterprise. 

No greater public service can be rendered at| The result has been without precedent. We 
|the present moment than the demonstration | may, however, be permitted to doubt whether 
| which may be drawn from the statistics cited by | we have reason very greatly to pride ourselves 
Mr. Baxter, how little physical progress depends | on the form which it has assumed. In what 
upon political causes. Slavery has been almost | manner has the national wealth been increased 
banished from the earth during the last ninety | by this enormous increase of productive power? 
years, but mankind during that period of time | The economist may point to a few newly-raised 
have been slowly awakening to the fact, that a | palatial residences, and will reply that 4,000,000 
slave more potent than those of any Oriental | of people are supported by the cotton manufac- 
tale of magic has been born for their service,|ture. He tells us, at the same time, that the 
and has been steadily, though slowly, acquiring | annualreturns of the trade amount to $5,000,0001. 
his present gigantic proportions. Opinions may | sterling. That is to say, that an invention 
change, parties may contend, monarchies may | which has enabled its possessors to clothe the 
rise and fall,—one power alone has been steadily | world, and to produce that clothing at less than 
on the increase, and that a power which tends, | one halfpenny for what used to cost a shilling, 
more and more, to place nature in subjection to| has been so handled among us that its best 
mankind, to raise the position of man upon earth | praise is that it supports a fifth of the population 
by performing, by mechanical means, the greater | of England at the munificent rate of 8s. 2d. per 
part of the drudgery of labour. | week per head. And out of this 8s. 2d., be it 
Violent and persistent efforts are now being | remembered, have to be deducted all the large 
| made to turn the attention of the British work- | fortunes,—the 60,0001. per annum of one manu- 
men from that golden future which the steady | facturer, the 50,000/. of another,—al!l interest 
‘development of the productive power of ma- on capital, all wear and tear of machinery, all 
|chinery opens to their legitimate exrectations, depreciation of property. Out of this 8s. 2d. per 

and to lead them to seek, through the tedious head have to be paid all profits of manufacturers, 
and stormy steps of complex political experi-_ all salaries of the higher order, all rent of the 
| ment, an amelioration of condition which, under “ hands” crowded into dense and unwholesome 


ithe influence of the associative instead of the | neighbourhoods to wait on the great Genius of 
| e principle, might commence to-| the loom. Truly, the greatest happiness of the 
|morrow. Let our fellow-labourers reflect for | greatest number has been but little increased by 
a moment on the progress made during the past | the use we have made of the steam-loom and the 
| quarter of a century under three of the most | spinning-jenny. = 

dissimilar forms of Government possible in| Had such a spirit of association for mutual 
Let them see how little the cen- | welfare as underlay the idea of the old guilds, 
alism of France, the mingled of the military orders, of that most ancient of 
| institutions of our own country, or the majority- | existing brot herhoods which dates the building of 
| eule of the American Republic, has affected the | the Temple of Solomon late among their tradi- 
welfare of the respective countries. Post hoc, | tions, directed the employment of steam manu- 
or propter hoc, under or in spite of political con- | facture to the fabrication of cotton goods, how 
most dissimilar, the untiring toil of | different might have been the consequence. 
eated, in each case, an | Had such an amazing economy been handled 
| with prudence, what might have been the result? 


i i DE sitizen. 
ever-increasing wealth for the ci bat re 
And yet what steam, what mechanical science | Had A, B, and C, instead of each rushing to 


has done, is little to what might have been the | undersell the other, and to pile up thousands in 


| competitiv 


civilized life. 
ltralized Imperi 





from agriculture converts it into practicable 
roads. It is necessary to be well acquainted 
with the details of social life in other countries 
or in other times to appreciate how important | 
an element in civilization, and how essential 
even to the due production and distribution of | 
human food, is the maintenance of an efficient | 
system of internal communication. A short) 


residence in Sicily or in Calabria would bring have be 


this trath home to the mind with fuller force 


| the statistician alone, but of that increase in the | accumulat 


We do not speak of the columns cited by | hot haste, when they might have leisurely 
ed hundreds of thousands for them- 
—that greatest | selves and others, agreed on a common plan of 
| action, what might not have been effected for 
the country? Had the price of cotton fabrics 


case. 


real well-being of the community, 
happiness of the greatest number,—which must 
ever be the aim of him who would aspire to the @ of on 

or of a mere teacher been gradually reduced to a fourta, instead of a 
' twenty-fourth, of iis former rate, and had the 
difference been devoted to the increase of the 


physical well-being of the operatives, to the 


fame of a true statesman 
of mankind. Let us see for a moment what might 
en done for our islands by only two of 


the many applications of the steam-engine to 
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alleviation of the burdens of the nation, how 
different a tale should we now have to tell. If 
the demand had been proportionate to that 
created ; if, instead of increasing 280-fold, it had 
increased but 46-fold, an annual net profit of 
twenty-three millions sterling would now be 
earned by the cotton manufacture. if the 
world paid the same sum annually for cotton as 
it does now, the profit on the manufacture would 
considerably exceed the whole revenue of the 
United Kingdom. Cotton, so handled, would 
have borne all the expenses of army, navy, and 
civil service, and paid interest on the whole 
national debt. 

Let us look at a later service of the Genius of 
the boiler. Forty years ago, if a man wished 
to go at his own time and at his own pace into 
the country, he was obliged to post. Over good 
roads he might make some seven or eight miles 
per hour, and over cheap roads he might post at 





eighteen-pence per mile; turnpikes, however, 
having to be added. If greater speed was to be 





among the holders of railway capital might, with | rimmed bow] of Inverary marble diffuse a fra. 
prudent management, have now been paying| grant steam of Scotland’s drink; of whisky 
interest and profit on a well-employed and | cautiously mixed with scalding Tweed orThames, 
gradually-increasing total of from two hundred | cunningly flavoured with thirst-provoking sngar, 
to two hundred and fifty millions sterling; or,|and like-cunningly intermingled with thirst. 
otherwise regarded, the profit on railwaye might | allaying lemon. 
by this time have repaid the entire expense of} Of the nationality and clinging together of 
their construction, and have been bringing in to | Scottish artists in London, we have a pleasing 
the investors or to the State a free annual| illustration in the volume before us. When 
revenue of from fifteen to twenty millions. (1831) Patrick Nasmyth died, in Hercules. 
In the above figures there is no exaggeration, buildings, Lambeth, twelve Scottish artists, re. 
no room for the exercise of the imagination.|sident in London, not only buried him, but 
They are the simple results of the facts laid be-| erected a monument to his memory, still to be 
fore the Statistical Society. That the four | seen in Lambeth new churchyard. Their names 
hundred and odd millions invested in railways| merit preservation:—Anthony Stewart, John 
have not,) for some twenty years past, returned | Wilson, Andrew Geddes, Andrew 
to the proprietors the bare average interest of | Clarkson Stanfield, John Burnet, Robert Edmond. 
money, is a fact. That the great results of the|stone, William Kidd, David Wilkie, James 
cotton trade afford to the producers the stipend | Stewart, Alexander Fraser, and David Roberts. 
of 1s. 2d. per head per diem is the product of a| The father of Nasmyth, and the father as well 
mere sum in reduction. It is true that, how- | of “ the Scottish School of Landscape Painting,” 
ever little there persons have made the best of | as Mr. Ballantine properly designates him, was 


gained, he had to take four horses. For goods | their property, others have greatly benefited by | sensibly affected by this touching tribute to the 
there were no means of speedy transit, and the| their exertion. Europe, India, Africa, America, | talents of his son, aud wrote, as follows, to 
cheapest transport, that by canal, was at the mercy | as well as the United Kingdom, are the better | Roberts :— 


of the canal proprietors, both as to time and as | 
to price. The swiftest travelling in the world, | 
that by one or two of the Shrewsbury coaches, 
attained, some thirty years ago, the exceptional 
velocity of sixteen miles per hour over one or | 
two of the mosi level stages. The Quicksilver 
Mail, to Falmouth, made eleven miles per hour 
over all ground. Look at our present rates of | 
speed on railways,—our present tariff of prices. 
If ever there was an invention that should have 
enriched those who carried it out, it was that of 
steam locomotion. 

How have we reaped the harvest? How has 
unlimited competition enriched the nation in 
this respect? It is true that we have our rail- 
ways,—some 13,000 miles of iron road dividing 
the counties of the three kingdoms,—a mile of 
line, in England and Wales, for every six miles 
and a half of country. But at what cost to the 
proprietors, and, therefore, at what cost to the 
community ? If we take the average interest of 
money et 5 per cent., the 4°46 per cent. annual 
profit now earned on the 426,000,0001. of capital 
embarked in railways represents a loss to the pro- 
prietors, if capitalized, of upwards of 40,000,0001, 
sterling. 

Bat this is far from a fair statement of the 
case. Forty millions sterling represent but a 
part of the price which the railway proprietors 
of Great Britain have had to pay for the honour 
of constructing our communications, and the 
advance of four hundred and twenty-six millions 
of money. Sixteen years ago, the profits on 
railways did not exceed three and a half per 
cent., they have but slowly worked up to their 
present modest ratio. 

The cause of this must be fresh in the memory 
of many to whom the names of Owen and of 
Arkwright are unfamiliar sounds. In 1845, the 
men who bad been courageous enough to carry 
out the great experiment of steam locomotion 
had begun to reap a fair return for their venture. 
The great lines were paying 10 to 15 per cent. | 
Then came the mania. Owners of a good! 
property threw it in the mire. Owners of no 
property rushed to create or to invent one. 
Lines of railway were projected and grasped at 
by the public which the whole male population | 
of the islands, if set to work on them by a lerée | 
en masse, could not have constructed within the | 
appointed time. Parliament took the wave at 
the flow. Parliament then, and ever since, did 
all that ‘legislation conjd effect to render good 


lines bankrupt, and to cause the construction of | 
pt, Soe’ | have often heard him boast of the happy days when he | Committees and sub-committees, let us see what 


lines containing the elements of bankruptcy. We 
know the result. It was that of the old fable of the 


| some interest,—the name of ‘the vintner sagen + who 


| gow, under the management of Henry Mason, who mar- 


dog and his shadow. If we estimate the actual | 


expenses ; the enormous costs of land, owing to 
corruption, competition, and false legislation ; 
the increased price of iron, of labour, and of all 
materials used in the construction of railways ; 
the increased cost of working the existing lines 
from these causes,—we shall probably be far 
within the mark if we estimate the loss of rail- 
way proprietors as a body at two hundred mil- 
lions sterling. True, it may be urged, almost 
every mile of railway may be hereafter useful. 

3ut let it be remembered that a eum of money 
spent fourteen years before it earns any retury 
is economically lost. It may as well, while inte- 
rest on money is the rule of commercial relations. 
be cast into the sea. On the whole, then, there 
is little room to doubt that the nineteen millions 
sterling which now are distributed as interest 





for getting two shillings’ worth of cotton goods ; > b 
for a halfpenny. Every man who takes a| My dear Friend,—Your most sotive 


” “ _ | assistance in doing everything in my sbsenee, 
journey, every man who writes a letter, is the | consequence of the lamented death of an 


soins in 
son 
better off for the investment which has proved | Patrick, has placed me and my family under obligutions 


: : _| which it is out of our power ever to repay. Iam fully 
0 unremunerative to the ralimay sharebolders- | informed of the kind intentions of you and hie artistic 
18 mm this way,—indirectly rather t l- | friends to put up a stone, as memorial of how his 


rectly,—that the great services of the steam- talents were appreciated by those best qualified to form a 
engine have been enjoyed by the community. It | correct opinion, and shall be obliged by your allowing me 


: , | and my family to contribute our share. I he ou will 
may be called a happy accident. It is out of | rr em fro ‘Lionda of my high sense of holy Uhadonmne 


the usual course of things. No man would lay | and with Mrs. Nasmyth and my family’s kindest remem- 
out 100,0007, in a factory merely that the | brances, and a for your health and prosperity, I 
natives of Guinea might be supplied with waiat- |7°™*i% ™y dear friend, yours most — aaa 
cloths in return for one twenty-fourth of the Th few i h . ul 
number of elephants’ tusks which they used for-|_, —e4 are few instances ~ got, — so 
merly to have to pay. No one would have taken | mind w — the — of ae eee sere 
a London, Chatham, and Dover debenture with | been “marked” by English artists, without sid 


the view that his neighbour should be able more | from other sources. The grave of William 


conveniently to visit the Paris Exhibition. We | Hilton, B.A., in the churchyard 4 the rs in 
have referred to only two forms of our manifold | London, eo thus marked, px ee ia too, 
industries. But the example is not exceptional. for Hilton upheld the English school of Historic 
And if we see that the great sources of national E a : ills.” 

wealth are, from the want of the true spirit of | at various ills,” — 

patriotic and of craftsmanlike association and |  “ What various ills the scholar’s life assail, 

of brotherhood, rendered only incidentally in- | ; Toll, envy, want, we iting end the gaol, = 
stead of directly contributary to our national | artists have suffered in @ like manner with the 
wealth, we may well tremble at the efforts that scholar; but artists have found affluent friends, 
are being made to spur our operative classes yet and such a friend Roberts found in Lord North. 
more rapidly in the road to ruin. | wick—a minor Sir George Beaumont of his day. 
Digest this acceptable letter :— 

“ Lord Northwick writes, under the cover of an enclo- 
sure, to Mr. Stanfield, to say how much he bas been 
pleased with Mr. D. Roberts’s admirable picture of 
THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. |* Notre Dame de Rouen,’ and that the oftener he has seen 

| it the more gratification it has afforded him; and that be 
We cheerfully resume what we have to say | has found it more and more attractive every time he has 


"* ; ’ . | visited the gallery. Indeed, he likes the picture so well 
on the subject of Mr. Roberts's usefal, laborious, that he should be glad to have one painted for him of the 


“47, York- , Edinb 1831, 
ork-place in pnp pe 








‘and honourable life.* In the first place, we will | same size (and if Mr. Roberts could vary it to his own 


give what is not to be found in Mr. Ballantine’s | satisfaction) of the same , for one of the exhi- 


memoir, a letter, hitherto unpublished, from the | ber ye tere tw oat be aig Sen ae — 


painter himself, ‘touching ” the Masonic punch- | gize; and Lord N. pro , if both accept the commission, 
bow] of Robert Burns, made by the hands of the | that the two pictures be exhibited together next season. 


poet’s mason brother-in-law, Armour, from a PR ntgftbe pe wied gine ~ me oat — 
well-selected piece of black Inverary marble :— | shall expect for his picture, which he begs may be pri = 


“ Fitzroy-street, 23rd Nov., 1857. tioned to the time and labour he may feel inclined to 

I send you, enclosed, a cutting from the Scotsman now. bestow upon it, in order to make it a highly-finished — 
paper relative to your interesting article on Burns's duction, end creditable to the talents Mr. Roberts has 
Punch Bowl. There is, however, one gap in the narre- | *!reedy evinced. " 
tive which you may, in commen with myself, still deem of There is another letter from Lord Northwick 
at one time prized the bowl so highly, but ultimately to our painter of a like warm-hearted, open- 
parted with it so easily, I think I can supply this defi- | pursed character :— 
ciency. ) : “ And t id here. 

In 1820 I was scene-painter in the Theatre Royal, Glas- Wer coe te er sig nace 1 + . 
ried one of the Kembles. In the company was an actor | That is, see Mr. Ballantine's acceptable quarto. 
called ‘Jack Shaw,’ @ rather impulsive and eccentric At a time when public statues engross the 


character, a favourite with the audience from his skill in > Ph Saket 
singing Scottish songs, particularly those of Burns. I attention of most thinking and most un-thinking 


kept the house alluded to and was proprietor of the cele- ner). rom ;: : di to sa 
brated punch-bowl, and of the many distinguished coun- — ge | mg David of Edinburgh oye >» re 
trymen it brought to his house to fill and carouse over it, | O8 “1 Subject. He is writing to his deserving 


~ - : ila . “h cheri ‘ r—~9, NAMe 
length of duplicate, competing, and unnecessary | I do not remember that he ever stated why he lost the | and much cherished friend, D. R. Hay—an 


railways; the enormous cost of Parliamentary | 


bow], or rather the house (in the Strand, I always under- | (and now. on! c ders :— 
stoodt) that contained it; but his own impulsive charac- ‘ Prsenclngner vats ergenathatonge? 
ter, to say nothing of the vicissitudes of an actor's life (for “T am not at all surprised at the decision come to with 
with that of ‘ mine host’ he coupled that of chorus-master | Tegard to the Scott [pir Walter] Monument. Those of 
of Covent Garden), was quite enough to account for his | the committee who stick to the good old fashion, #»¢ 
pledging the bowl, and afterwards selling the duplicate to | think that a monument eannot be a monument unless i 
Mr. Hastie. Poor Jack! He must have been in great | COnt#ins some dum+ie imitation of the person it is intended 
straits before he relinquished this relic of our national! | tO commemorate, should look at the figure of Lord Mei- 
poet. Davin Ronxrrts,”’ _ on the top of his column which already — a] Liew! 
air city, As to my own desiy I thought they mig? 
And here we may observe, by way of| give an idea to others, and that was the reason I inade 
parenthesis or postscript, that the ample and | them, I knew there would be a prejudice against employ: 
well-proportioned punch-bowl of Robert Burns | \"* * ye me, who hed never been directly engee* 
——- in such work.’ 
was bequeathed by Archibald Hastie (a saddler ai tn ets ” i i 
by trade), in November, 1857, to the trustees of | . David Roberts’s “journal,” though slight, 1 
the British Museum. Never more to haggis and interesting. We never laugh outright as we dic 
baddock-fed recipients of these and other crea- | 7°8F® 88° over note-making Sir David Wilkie 8, 
ture comforts of this earth will that silver. who, when busy with his famous “ Village Fest'- 
val,” made this entry in his diary :— 
* See p. 899, ante. “ Among other calls, had one from the tax-gatherer.” 


+ The house, we are since assured, was in Adam-street peer t 
Adelphi, Strand. What number? ” q * Hudibras 
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In a beautiful piece of typography like the 
volume we unwillingly close, we are sorry to 
note an editorial slip. The president of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, ofter Lawrence and 
before Eastlake, was not Martin Arthur Shee, as 
he is made to sign his Cavendish-square letter of 
1837, but Martin Archer Shee. David Roberts’s 
esteemed son-in-law, Mr. Henry Bicknell, is a 
collector of artists’ autographs. How did this 
escape his “ judging eye ?” 

We cannot part company with Mr. Ballan- 
tine’s biography of his friend without recurring 
to an example of importance which all prolific 
painters would do well to copy. Roberts, as we 
have before now mentioned, like Clande, kept a 
kind of “aber veritatis,” or a book of pen-and- 
ink sketches of all his pictures, with measure. 
ments and prices, and names of purchasers. 
teproductions of some of these are given in the 
Biography. With such a valuable volume for 
reference, it will be indeed difficult to palm off 
a counterfeit Roberts for—a true David. 





ON THE PROBLEM OF PROVIDING 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


Tuis subject was discussed at the meeting of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, on 
Monday evening last, Professor Hayter Lewis, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. Spencer Bell having been called upon, 
agreed with Professor Kerr, that in order to im- 
prove the dwellings of the poor, in a wide sense, 
the capital embarked must be so invested as to 








manner in which these small houses were kept, 
were now quite satisfied with them, while the 
moral condition of the tenants occupying them 
was sensibly ameliorated. He would be glad if 
Professor Kerr could point out any ground in 
either the parish of St. Pancras or that of Mary- 
lebone, which could be made available for im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor, as it would be 
at once taken by the societies with which he 
(Mr. Spencer Bell) was connected. In the West- 
End parishes, however, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting such sites, as the principal 
landowners were opposed to anything in the 
shape of model lodging-houses on their property. 
On the Portland estate, for instance, no ground 
could be procured for such a purpose. 

Mr. Chatfield Clarke thought that there were 
two objections to the principle laid down by 
Professor Kerr. His theory was, in the first 
place, erroneous as to what should be done for the 
labouring classes. He considered it a fallacious 
argument to hold, that because the poor lived 
in One room, more accommodation ought not to 
be provided for them. His own opinion was ina 
contrary direction. No person who understood 
the feelings of tne poor on this subject could be 
ignorant of the great objections which they enter- 
tained to the single-room system, on account of 
bringing up a family in it. In his opinion, they 
ought to aim at giving the poor an idea of what 
their position ought to be. So much for 
the sentimental portion of the question. The 
calculation put forward about the beds of 
the poor was also fallacious, because it was 
impossible to tell in the dwellings of the 
poor how many individuals slept in one room. 








should not buy the freehold, but endeavour to 
obtain substantial property on leases of forty or 
fifty years, at low ground-rents, and then clean, 
drain, fix water-closets, and lay on water-supply. 
A sinking fund should also be established out of 
which to replace the sums paid in the way of 
premium. This plan had the advantage of not 
requiring much capital, while it would supply 
comfortable homes for the poor, and not in the 
great blocks of buildings, to which they had an 
objection. One of the chief objections to blocks 
was that the children often got contaminated by 
mixture with others, and this was an evil to 
which respectable mothers had naturally great 
repugnance. He would not take isolated dwell- 
ings, but where a dozen or two dozen could be 
taken in a court, alley, or small street he would 
endeavour to obtain them. He would not give 
the poor that with which they could put up, 
namely, the minimum of accommodation ; for he 
would aim at improving their social condition; 





jand how, he asked, could this be done if they 
slept, ate, worked, and smoked in the same 
room? The poor were not so fond of air as they 
ought to be, and in the Peabody buildings they 
| had pasted up all the useful ventilating places 
|devised for their health and comfort by Mr. 
Darbishire. In his opinion, however well-mean- 
|ing the suggestions of Professor Kerr no doubt 
| were, he had not solved the problem,—how to 
improve the dwellings of the poor. 

Mr. E. Nash expressed his gratification at the 
circumstance that the subject had been brought 
under the notice of the architectural body, who 
were, after all, the best persons to determine 
what should be done. In his opinion, the question, 


give a profitable return. Many persons might | Indeed, it had been asserted in the Builder that and the only question, was one of expense. 
be induced to invest a few hundred pounds in! three and four persons often slept under one There was no difficulty in designing plans of 
the speculation if they could depend upon getting | cover,—the man and his wife, and perhaps an cottages. He had built some cottages for a 
5 or 6 per cent., who could not afford to give 251. | infant, at the top, and two or three children at benevolent lady on her own freehold land at 


as a donation to assist the object in view. 


The; the foot. 


This fact overset the argument 


Penge, but on the question of cost he was bound 


persons who dogmatised on this subject appeared | about the number of single beds to be found in to admit that he had solved nothing. In plan- 
to set out with the idea that the working-man |the dwellings of the poor in the parish of ning those dwellings, he had followed the design 
must have a sitting-room, scullery, kitchen, and| St. George, Hanover-square. Then, with re- of Mr. Roberts, making a few alterations, which, 
two or three bed-rooms. This, in his opinion,| gard to the plan submitted, he (Mr. Clarke) in his opinion, were improvements. There were 


was more than the poor man was accustomed | 


had made a calculation in reference to it, 


twelve cottages, four with three rooms each, and 


to,—was more than in many cases was wanted,— | and he fonnd the area to be 887 ft. super- eight with two rooms; and, taking the average 


and was more than he could afford to pay for. | 


ficial. He took this at 4d. per foot per an- 


of the whole, they cost 200/. each. This was not 


Indeed, it was @ question whether he would like| num, making 141. 16s. for the yearly ground- the figare at which they wished to arrive in 


s0 much accommodation, even at a rent which 
he could afford to pay. If, on the other hand, | 
the rent eharged was less than the accommoda- | 
tion cost, then the poor man became the re-| 
cipient of public charity, and this he did not like. 


rent. He had cubed up the building, and he 
found it to contain 22,144 ft., which he had 
estimated at 6d. per foot cube. This might be 
considered by some gentlemen too high an esti- 


considering the question mooted by Professor 
Kerr; but he thought they were indebted to 
him for his attempt to solve the problem in so 
sanguine a fashion. In considering the matter, 


|mate; but looking at the large amount of he was persuaded that the problem resolved 


So far, therefore, he agreed with Professor Kerr; | galleries back and front, the eave-gutters, and itself into one of expense only, and that there 
but with regard to the plan suggested by that! palisades, he was of opinion that 6d. per foot was in reality nothing else to solve. 


gentleman, he could not say that it solved the 
problem,—how best to improve the dwellings of | 
the poor. 


by 17 ft., woald give as much floor surface as a} cost of the structure would be about 5001.; but, served that the buildings had 
three-roomed house. Indeed, for that matter,| taking it at 553/. 12s., as cubed up, and esti- very substantial manner, and 


there were dwellings built by Mr. Burges which 
occupied even less surface. Professor Kerr 
argued that a saving would be effected on the 
score of fireplaces and partitions omitted ; but 
if the bearings were reduced (as might be done 
if the space were subdivided into rooms) a saving 
would be effected in the scantling of timbers, 
which might be set off against the fireplaces and 
partitions, Then, with regard to ground-rent, it 
must be remembered that this icem just made 


the difference between the building paying | 


and not paying. Mr. Kerr calculated upon 
getting between 8 and 9 per cent. out of his 
building, but it should be remembered that 
ground-rent would be equivalent to 2 per cent. 
His own experience as the director of a society 
for improving the dwellings of the poor con- 
vinced him that ground-rent was a very heavy 
item in the consideration of the present ques- 
tion. The society to which he referred found 
that the best thing to do was to buy small 
houses in blocks, repair them, fix closets and 
water-service, and attend to ventilation. More- 
over, these were the sort of houses which the 
working classes liked to come to. They did not 
like those great establishments where there was 
& porter or superintendent to regulate their 
actions, and to see that they got home by a cer- 
tain hour of the night. ‘The experiment of 
taking small houses and repairing them showed 
that 8 or 9 per cent. could be obtained on the 
investment. Noneof the model or special build- 
ings had paid more than 2 or 3 per cent., and 
such a return would never offer sufficient induce- 


the system of taking small houses and repairing 
them, 


was a moderate estimate. This would bring out 
the cost of the building at 5531. 12s. The 


Mr. Seddon having called attention to the 
plans of ,Mr. Burges, which lay on the table, 


The single room, on a scale of 20 ft. | opinion of Mr. Alderman Waterlow was that the Mr. Chappel (assistant to that gentleman) ob- 


1 been erected in a 
as yet had not 


a Is 


scala oalraaet 


ves 


| mating the return at 6 per cent., the amount required any repair. The two-room dwellings 

| would be 33. 4s. The rental therefore ought | were let at 5s. 6d., and the single rooms at 3s. 
. "Ke - . » two ls 

to be 481. The receipts, according to Professor per week ; and there were two large rooms ” 

| Kerr’s scale of rental, would be 16s. 6d. per at 6s. The rooms were occupied by persons who 


i week, or 421. 18s. per annum. Now, he ven- 
| tured to assert, that in the experience of geutle- 
men present, it had been found that the taxes on 
a house in the metropolis amounted to a third of 
the rental, not, of course, the rack rental, but 
ithe assessment. ‘Taking the taxes, therefore, 
at a third of the rental assessed (10/.), and 


? : egy 
unlet, commission on collecting rent, &c. (21. 3s.), 


the total out-goings would be 151. 13s. 6d. These | 
added to the ground-rent (141. 16s.) would make | 
301. 9s. 6d. to be deducted from the gross rental, 
421. 18s., leaving a balance of 121. 9s. 6d., which 

would yield just 2} per cent. on the outlay. 
This would give a very small rate of interest | 
indeed, but it was all that could be got out of | 
the building according to the calculation he had 
made. If that calculation were erroneous, he 
would be very glad to be corrected. If, how- 
ever, the calculation were even an approximate 
one, the proposed view of improving the 
dwellings of the poor was based upon error. He 
regretted that Mr. Alderman Waterlow was not 
preseut that evening, as he had paid great atten- 
tion to thesubject, and had wi vked it out in a satis- 
factory manner as far as it went; but his buildings 
were ope n to objection on the score of the passages 
being tortuous and badly planned. The con- 








| struction, too, 
ments to the public to invest largely in that tial, and he fe 
description of property. Moreover, in a sanitary | in a fe 
point of view, there were many advantages 10 | 


to muc : yeete 
| endeavoured to solve the problem, and had car- 
| ried ont his scheme so far successfully. The 


The officers of the Board of Health, who | 
Were formerly constantly complaining of the | 


was scarcely sufficiently substan- 
ared that it would require repair 
w years. Still, Mr. Waterlow was entitled 
h credit for his exertions because he had 





view which he (Mr. Clarke) held was, that they 





> 18 ¢ 118 
adding insurance, 10s. 6d. per annum, repaws at | 13s. | 
7 per cent. (3/.), and allowance for rooms | 


had been in the building from the commence- 
ment. It was found that tenauts objected to 
single rooms, because they were too small, and 
because the rent was too high. The size of 


| these rooms was 10 ft. by 10 ft. The under por- 
‘tion of the building was let as a school at 50 
' enineas @ year, and there was a shop now let at 


er week, but which, at one time, produced 
lis. The gross rentai had produced about 43 
per cent. upon the whole building, including 
ground-rent. 

The Chairman asked what class of tenants 
inhabited the rooms. 

Mr. Chappel replied that two or three were 
tailors. others carmen and the like, whose earn- 
ings might be taken to range between 21s. and 
25s. per week, and that they had all families of 
four or five children. 

Professor Kerr.—How many rooms do you 
allow to a family of four or five children ? 

Mr. Chappel.—Two rooms. ' 

In reply to farther questions, Mr. Chappel said 
there were two cupboards in each dwelling, and 
that the corner one was used for coals. There 
were also water-closets on the landing to each 
floor. The total cost was 2,500/. In his opinion 
the tenants would like to have larger rooms, but 
they would not wish to pay more for them. 

Mr. Hansard pointed out that heretofore what- 
ever exertions had been made in the direction 
of improving the dwellings of the poor, the 
habitations of the lowest class had not been 
touched. He had had much experience among 
the dwellings of the class to whom he referred 
in Bethnal-green. Here the very poor lived 
in houses which had originally been built for 
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weavers 150 and 200 years ago. The inhabi- 
tants were now small dealers (costermongers), 
jobbing cabinet-makers, and the classes which 
political economists called “criminal.” The 
rents varied from ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per week. 
This, he submitted, was the class whose con- 
dition they onght to alleviate. There were, how- 
ever, great difficulties in the way. He had tried 
to introduce some of the necessary appliances 
which Mr. Clarke had advocated, and during the 
recent outbreak of cholera had put taps and 
ball-cocks to the cisterns or water-barrels, but 
in a fortnight there was not a cock or a ball to 





be seen, as they bad been carried off and sold. 
The doors, too, were frequently taken off their | 
hinges to be converted into firewood. It was all | 
very well to put those appliances in model | 
lodging-honses, where there was 4 superin- | 
tendent to Jook after the property, and prevent 
depredations, but in the very poor dwellings to | 
which he referred there was nothing to prevent | 
the work of demolition; and even if the depre- 
dators were discovered, they were beyond the | 
reach of punishment. Here the rooms were all | 
single, and generally about 10 ft. by 12 ft., but | 
having been occupied originally by weavers, 

they had large windows, which let in air and 

light. The tenants of those rooms would all 

jump at the prospect of getting two rooms instead 

of one, but they could not afford to pay rent for 

them. He was not one of those who considered 

that the people could not be improved in their 

wey of living. On the contrary, he thought 

they were susceptible cf great improvement, 

and were ready to avail themselves of any 

assistance that might be offered: but he held 

that the work of improvement was slow, and 

that we could not expect anything very great to 

be done in our own generation. The very lowest 

classes of the people were not aljl the black- 

guards they were believed to be, but they were 

very easily led. With regard to open staircases 

in blocks of buildings, he was aware that the 

tenants had a great objection to the gregarious 

intermixture of their children, and he thought 

there was a great deal in the objection. He did 

not egree with Mr. Chatfield Clarke, in his esti- 

mate of the cost of the building, as proposed by 

Professor Kerr. He considered that at prime 

cost, it would come out at 901. per room, inclu- 

ding the staircase, and he based this calculation 

upon an estimate of 3}d. or 4d. per cube foot 

instead of 6d. 


Mr. T. Roger Smith thought they ought to 
feel indebted to Professor Kerr for drawing 


attention to accommodation for the poor who 
were below the class who were housed in the 
model dwellings. In the buildings erected by 
Mr. Peabody, Miss Coutts, and others, good 
accommodation was provided for a superior class 
of artisans, while the very poor were not reached 
at all. He ventured to think that to provide 
accommodation for the latter class in one room 
would be open to grave objection; but, at the 
same time, he was bound to admit that the error 
had been so much on the ‘side of providing 
accommodation in excess of the wants of the 
poor that it was a matter for congratulation that 
the present plan had been brought under the 
notice of the public and of the profession. A 
large number of cases might be met by pro- 
viding one and two rooms; and he thought the 
true solution of the difficulty would be found in 
providing two rooms, and three rooms, and, in | 
some few cases, one room. The data supplied | 
with reference to the parish of St. George, | 
Hanover-square, were, in his opinion, open to 
this objection, that whereas Mr. Kerr had far- | 
nished certain statistics as to a given number of 
poor families who were visited, he had left the 
meeting to infer that those persons had all the 
accommodation they required, and that they had 
as many beds as comfort and decency demanded. 
With regard to the plan on the wall, he regretted 
that the Professor had not gone more into detail, 
as the gist of the whole question, after all, jay in 
the cost, which could only be got at in detail. 
He (Mr. Smith) had himself cubed it up, and, 
calculating the cost at 4)d. per foot, it would 
amount to 981. per room. He might be wrong 
as tothe exact amount, but, at all events, he 
undertook to say that Professor Kerr’s estimate 
ought to be increased by 25 per cent. At the 
present price of labour and materials in the 
metropolis he could not see how the work could 
be done for less than 9S8l. per room; but he 
regretted that Professor Kerr had not given 
them more details to meet the objection so often 
made that the estimates of architects were not 
reliable. If the depth of the proposed building 
were reduced, and the space divided into two 





value; but even then they paid between 4 and 
5 per cent. With regard to cost, Mr. Alder. 
man Waterlow had expended 30,0001. on 202 
dwellings, which was at the rate of 1471, each, 
and the average return on his expenditure wag 
8 percent. He thought that something might 
be done by the substitution of other and cheaper 
materials for those now in use. Mr. Chadwick 
had, for instance, recommended at the late 
Social Science Congress that concrete should 
be used (as was done in France), as also iron, 
With regard to providing for the lower classes, 
we knew that the poor would never cease out of 
the land, and, as money could not be made out 
of them, he thought that the efforts of philan. 
thropy should then step in to helpthem. The 


rooms instead of one, a better arrangement 
might be effected; but he quite agreed with 
Professor Kerr that all unnecessary appliances, 
such as taps, boilers, &c., should be dispensed 
with as much as possible, as they often met with 
very rough usage, and when injured there was 
an objection to pay for their repair. 

Mr. Hayward (Hon. Sec.) thought it but fair 
to remind the meeting that when Professor Kerr 
brought the subject forward on the last night of 
the meeting, he distinctly stated that his plan 
was by no means perfect, but that he had 
ventured to submit a plan because he considered 
that every one who undertook to deal with the 
subject was bound to show some plan. He had 
hoped, however, that in the interval which had 
elapsed a revised plan would have been produced. | artisan who was earning good wages, and in 
At the same time he thought Professor Kerr de- | constant work, did not expect or require the 
served great credit for having boldly grappled | intervention of charity. He was willing to pay 
with the question, and for having put himself | a fair rent in return for decent accommodation, 
forward against the array of philanthropic | but what was wanted was decent provision for the 





| societies and individuals who had for some years | classes below the superior working community 


past been attempting ,to solve the problem, /or skilled artisans, whose dwellings were now 
but who had not done so as successfully as could | the reverse of what was to be desired. 
be desired. He agreed with Professor Kerr in} Professor Kerr, in reply, said that he was 
thinking that, however laudable and praiseworthy | called upon to answer three questions. The first 
those efforts had been, the persons engaged | was, whether the dogmatic plan suited the poor ; 
in the movement had aimed too highly; and by | secondly, if this were not so, what other prin- 
viewing the matter from a charitable point of | ciple ought to be adopted; and, thirdly, as an 
view had constructed dwellings in the shape of experiment, and only as such, how far could the 
model lodging-houses, which many of the poorer plan which he had suggested be of any value ? 
classes objected to reside in. He did not see | With regard to the dogmatic plan, he did not 
why such buildings should be on any fixed plan. | use the word in an offensive sense, but merely 
The plan of Professor Kerr was open to grave | in a scientific sense, as a scientific man might be 
objections; because, in his opinion, it was not allowed to use it. For twenty or twenty-five 
desirable to encourege families to live in single years, the attempt to improve the dwellings of 
rooms. The same floor-space divided into two the poor had gone forward in one direction only, 
or three rooms would, he thought, be better. He and it was not to be wondered at that it had 
would also supply one or two of the appliances | overreached its purpose. The question was 
which Professor Kerr deemed to be too expensive, whether the crisis had not now occurred, and he 
because he thought the people ought to be edu-| and many others were of opinion that it had. 
cated to their ure. Professor Kerr would not Still, though the dogmatic model was not de- 
give a sink, for instance, because he thought it fended, he owned he was surprised to find the 
would be illused, but he would supply something chief organ of the profession defending it in its 
else of a simpler description, which could be | entirety, and declaring that if it had not been 
easily repaired. Now, he (Mr. Hayward) would: that he (Professor Kerr) had brought the subject 
not build any dwelling for the poor without a forward, they would not have done more than 
sink; and he would also provide further con-/ have dismissed his plan with a dozen lines of 
veniences, because he thought they ought to disapproval. His definition of poor had been 
educate the poor in their use, and thus, by de- objected to as regarded the existence of a class. 
grees, improve their social position and elevate He had picked out the class which oceupied one 
their moral tone. With regard to the difficulty | room because their earnings were small, and he 
of getting sites in the metropolis, any one who | asked whether such a class ought not to be 
would visit the east end of the town would find | assisted. lt was true that the model lodging- 
that there were many miles of small streets with | houses, by providing for the upper class, had 
houses so wretched and dilapidated that one left more room for the lower; but so vast was 
would suppose it would be well worth while to the increase of population in the metropolis, 
pull them down and build improved dwellings on that all the philanthropists had done was but a 
the site. He did not, for instance, see why a/ drop in the bucket of what remained to be done. 
company could not take a lot of small houses of Contrasting his statistics with those in the 
two stories each and convert them into decent Builder, it would be seen, he said, that, while in 
and wholesome dwellings of four stories each. St.George’s, Hanover-square, the poor had 1} bed 
it would not be necessary to go to the suburbs per family, the poor in the parish of St. Mar- 
to look for sites when houses such as those which | garet, Westminster, had but 1} bed per family, 
he had described could be obtained. If they | which proved the truth of the position he had 
could but hit upor a plan to provide single and | advanced, namely, that the poor in St. Mar- 
double rooms in the same bnilding, a great garet’s, Westminster, were worse off than the 
portion of the difficulty they sought tc emove | poor in St. George’s, Hanover-square. He held 
might be got rid of; but he feared that the very | that bis calculations, based upon house-to-house 
plan of the model lodging-house had, to some visitation in the latter parish, were correct, and 
extent, defeated its own end. that the poor labourer, honest, contented, and 
Mr. Passmore Edwards deprecated what Pro- | willing to pay his way, was satisfied with one 
fessor Kerr had said as to the sentimental or room. He did not say it was a matter of credit 
charitable portion of the question; and con-|to him that he was so, or of discredit, but 
tended at some length that had it not been! he maintained that it was a fact, and that 
for the so-called sentimental element little or| he was entitled to use it as a fact. But 


| nothing would have been done towards meeting | if gentlemen were dissatisfied with his sta- 


the evil the existence of which they all deplored. | tistics they could easily procure others for 

Mr. Robinson (secretary to the Operative| themselves. If they would but do so, they 
Hiouse Building Company) was glad to find that | would find that taking the various classes of 
the question had at length been taken up by; people who occupied one room on account of 
the right parties, namely, the architects; be-| the smallness of the family, the proportion would 
cause, after all, it resolved itself into the cost | be 50 per cent. of the labouring poor. If this 
of materials and construction — the cheapest | were true, or approximately true, his argument 
materials, and the least costly mode of using | was a sound one, and his statistics could not in 
them. If improved dwellings would not pay, it| the main be impeached. He was happy to find 
would be idle to expect to find millions of money | it had been admitted that the existing model 
invested in them, and a large expenditure of | lodging-houses did not house the poor. He con- 
that kind was precisely what was wanted. | tended that the poor must be allowed to live in 
Philanthropists had been at work for the last | their own way. It would, no doubt, be desirable 
twenty years, and practically nothing had been | to elevate their condition in a proper manver, but 





done but to touch the very fringe of the evil. 
He had given great attention to the subject 
and he found that it was impossible to take the 
buildings erected by the philanthropic societies as 
safe guides; firstly, because, by the constitution 
of those bodies, they could not divide more than 
5 per cent.; and, secondly, because they mixed 
up baths and washhouses and other objects with 
their blocks of buildings. Most of the rooms 








in the block dwellings were let under the market 


he deprecated forcing upon them trifles which 
had no bearing upon the problem to be solved. 
As an illustration of the uselessness of providing 
the poor with appearances which they did not 
want, he might mention an anecdote which he had 
heard that day. The late Lord Palmerston (who 
was not a very sentimental sort of person) when 
visiting some property of his, in company with 
Professor Donaldson, suggested that there ought 
to be cupboards here and closets there, and 80 
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forth, when one of the women, addressing the 
noble lord, said, “ True, your honour, but we have 
nothing to put in them.” This shrewd observa- 
tion showed that appliances were of little use 
unless there were possessions to correspond. It 
was, he thought, a question whether the large 
funds given by Mr. Peabody, Miss Coutts, and 
others, were not misdirected. Those benevolent 
persons gave their money for an object, but they 
took no responsibility as to the manner in which 
it was to be laid out. They looked to those who 
professed to understand the subject to dispense 
the funds to the utmost advantage; and if these 
funds were misdirected a serious social respon- 
sibility would rest upon those who go misdirected 
them. With regard to the second question in- 
volved in his plan, he did not think he ought 
to be denounced because he had advocated 
single rooms. He did not wish to see families 
““pigging together” in single rooms. He did not 
wish to restrict the accommodation of the poor, 
or to set up the domestic customs of the Chinese 
in England ; but, on the contrary, he wished 
to give them the maximum of accommodation 
without, what Mr. Beresford Hope well remarked 
on the last evening of meeting, “ taxing their 
pockets too much for it.” Moreover, it should be 
remembered that his single room was merely a 
principle. It was a single room in its most re- 
fined sense, embracing the utmost accommoda- 
tion at the smallest charge. It was not a room 
im a house, but a house in a room. He recom- 
mended it not for its defects, but for its simplicity, 
and if it could do what was wanted, it looked 
like a solution of the problem in one particular 


direction, and in one only; for he had always 
held that the subject must be considered in 


detail. He had no objection to suites of rooms, 
but he would not confine the dwellings of the 
poor to suites only; but he held that, if single 
rooms were built, the principle he had suggested 
would be more popular with the class whose case 
he wished to meet, than suites of rooms. More- 
over, it should be remembered that it was the 
radical essence of his plan that the single room 
might easily be converted into two rooms, or 
even into three. The writer in the Builder who 
had commented upon his plan (and who was evi- 
dently thoroughly acquainted with the subject), 
had said that single rooms should be provided, 
and this was all he wanted. He would like to 
know how many underlettings there were in the 
rooms in the model lodging-houses. He had 
understood from Mr. Alderman Waterlow that 
there was a great deal. 


Mr. Allen (who stated that he was the de. | 


signer and builder of some of Mr. Alderman 
Waterlow’s houses) said that underletting was 
the exception, and not the rule. The alderman 
was, he added, now building dwellings with two 
rooms. 

Professor Kerr said he was given to under- 
stand that underletting prevailed to a consider- 


able extent. He submitted that the question | 


was, whether it was desirable to house the poor 


on their own terms. The poor man could not | 


afford to pay 4s. out of 20s. per week, which 
would be equivalent to 20 per cent. of his in- 
come; whereas it had been held that the pro- 
portion of rent ought not to exceed 10 per 
cent. of income. 

The speaker was proceeding to answer in 
detail other objections taken to his plan, when 

The Chairman suggested that the hour beyond 
which debate was not allowed had already 
been exceeded, and that, as many other gentle- 


men desired to take part in the discussion, it | 


would be better to adjourn it to a future date to 
be announced,—possibly to the next evening of 
meeting, unless other business had been arranged 
for the occasion. 





MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS, PARIS. 


STEAM ROLLERS ON ROADS. 


Mr. R. R. ARNTz, surveyor to the Westminster 
Board of Works, has recently visited Paris for 
the purpose of obtaining information as to the 
working of the steam rollers there used in making 
and re-coating macadamized roads (to which we 
long ago called attention),and as to other matters 
connected with the management of the city in 
the department of public works. Having the 
advantage of a good introduction to M. Belgrand, 
the eminent engineer-in-chief of “ Ponts et 
Chaussées,” charged with the execution and care 
of the water and drainage works for the city of 
Paris, he was well received by that gentleman, 





some notes and observations, which our readers 
will find interesting :— 


Municipal Management. 


_The city of Paris is divided into twenty 
districts or “ arrondissements.” Each arrondisse- 
ment has a “ Mairie,” but the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor is limited to marriages, the verification of 
deaths, presiding over the commission of health 
for the arrondissement, and such like matters. 
He is not charged with the care of the public 
ways, of the sewers, of the water works ; nor, in 
fact, with any operations requiring expenditure. 

All great undertakings and every work 
requiring expenditure, and consequently a vote 
of the municipal council, are centralized at the 
“ Hétel-de-Ville,” in the hands of the Prefect of 
the Seine, who is also Mayor of Paris. 

The municipal administration is divided into 
six departments, under six directors, as follows, 
viz. :— 


1. The direction of municipal affairs. 


Yar » public ways. 

= a » public architectural works. 

% »» public works (not archi- 
tectural). 

ae » accounts. 

6. » the chest (“La Caisse’) 





for great works. 


The Director of Municipal Affairs manages all 
the property of the city, such as colleges, schools, 
markets, &c.; but he is not charged with the 
execution of any works. 

The Director of Public Ways has charge “ of the 
plan of Paris,” and superintends the erection of 
all private houses and buildings. He directs 
the formation of all new streets, and purchases 
all property required for the purpose, but 
he does not execute any works of construction. 
He has a considerable staff of officers under 
his orders, and especially of architects, whose 
duty it is to examine the plans submitted for 
private houses and buildings, and to see that the 
same are carried out as sanctioned. 
| The Director of Architectural Works is charged 
' with the construction and maintenance of all the 
municipal edifices; such as churches, colleges, 
schools, barracks, &c. His department is of 
great importance; and he has under his orders 
a large staff of architects-in-chief and of 
district architects, who have again under them 
numerous inspectors and other inferior officers. 

The Director of Public Works is charged with 
the construction and maintenance of sewers, 
waterworks, public promenades and plantations, 
street paving, &c.; also with cleansing, lighting, 
and watering the streets, and with cleansing the 
sewers and cesspools. 
| The director is an inspector-general of Ponts 
et Chaussées, and has under his orders five 
engineers-in-chief. 

Two engineers-in-chief have charge of the 
street-paving and surface cleansing. 

Two engineers-in-chief have charge of the 
sewers and waterworks, including the cleansing 


of sewers, emptying cesspools, and laying water | 


mains; they also control the laying of gas 
mains. 


| One engineer-in-chief has charge of the parks 


of the Bois-de-Boulogne and of Vincennes, and 


‘generally of all ornamental plantations and | 
works of embellishment, including the organiza- | 


tion of fétes, &c. &c. He has also charge of the 
| whole of the public lighting. 
| ‘The five chief engineers have under their 
orders twelve ordinary engineers and four other 
| officers, who rank as ordinary engineers. There 
| is also a large staff of subordinate officers. 

All proposals of the directors leading to ex- 
penditure are transmitted by the prefect to a 
committee of the municipal council for examina- 
tion and report to the council. The council ap- 
prove or reject the proposal. If they approve, 
the prefect, as mayor of Paris, makes an order 
authorising the execution of the works, and the 
matter passes into the hands of the officers. All 
| important proposals appear, however, to be laid 
before the prefect in the first instance, and to be 
carefully considered by him previously to their 
being forwarded to a committee of the municipal 
council. 

The duty discharged by the Director for Ac- 
counts appears to be that of an accountants 
department, with some additional powers. 

The Director of the Chest or “ Caisse , for large 
Works appears to exercise some special powers 
for raising money for these purposes, probably 
with a view to spreading their cost over a term 


and has been enabled to lay before the Board 





The fands required for municipal purposes are 
obtained through the octroi duties, and not, as 
in London, by assessment upon the annual value 
of occupied premises. 

Centralization, thus carried to its utmost prac- 
ticable limits has, no doubt, many advantages ; 
but there are some obvious drawbacks, and a 
close acquaintance with the working of the sys- 
tem would probably develope disadvantages 
rather than advantages. 


Sewers. 


M. Belgrand furnished me with a plan show- 
ing the main drainage of the city, and with a 
set of sections showing the construction of the 
sewers and the manner of laying the water 
mains. He also made special arrangements 
that enabled me to visit the principal sewers, 
and such of the branch sewers and other works, 
as were necessary to afford a knowledge of the 
whole scheme of drainage, flushing, dc. 

The sewers are constructed upon the general 





principle of main lines and branches. The 
| whole fall into, or will eventually fall into, one 
‘Grand Collector” line, with a point of discharge 
below the city. The Seine, at Paris, is not a 
tidal river, and the sewage so discharged will 
not, therefore, return upon the city. The 
branch sewers are constructed of greater height 
than in London; the principle of the French 
| engineers being, that us they must sometimes be 
entered by workmen, they should be of sufficient 
height to enable this to be done without incon- 
venience; while, in London, it has been con- 
sidered that sufficient facilities for the occasional 
access required are afforded by sewers of a 
smaller section. Apart from the question of 
cost, the French plan would appear to be the 
more reasonable. Water mains and telegraph 
wires are laid in the sewers, but gas mains are 
carefully excluded. 

The branch sewers are cleansed by hand labour 
as in London; but for the main lines there is a 
most ingenious contrivance for flushing, by 
means of a board secured in some cases in front 
of a boat, and in others, in front of a wagon 
running upon rails laid down at the edges of the 
sunk water-courses, which are formed in all the 
principal sewers. 

In the use made of the sewers, there are two 
material differences between the Paris and Lon- 
don systems. In London it is compulsory upon 
the inhabitants to discharge the soil drainage 
into the sewers, and it is an offence to sweep the 
mud from the surface of the streets into the 
gully drains. In Paris, on the contrary, it is 
forbidden to discharge night-soil by the house- 
drains, and every provision is made for washing 
the surface deposit of the streets into the 
sewers. 
| From the absence of night-soil, the sewage is 
much less offensive in Paris than in London; but 
the presence of the cesspool, with which every 

| house is furnished, is frequently perceptible even 
in the streets. Experiments are, however, now 
being made with a view to the removal of this 
very serious evil. 

The practice of cleansing the streets by means 

of the sewers immensely facilitates the opera- 


| tion, but it involves considerable cost in flushing 


the sewers and in dredging the bed of the river. 
The cartage of slop is, however, entirely saved. 


Street Paving, Asphalted Ways, and Macadamized 
Re ads, 

A large proportion of the streets of Paris is 
paved with squared “setts,” in so nearly the 
manner adopted in London as not to require ob- 
servation. 

On the Boulevards, and in most cases where 
the carriage-ways are of sufficient width, there 
are broad paved wings and macadamized centres. 
The arrangement has its advantages, but is open 
to objection on account of the difficulty of keep- 
ing the macadamized and paved surfaces fair 
with each other. 

Asphalte is used to a considerable extent for 
crossings, and in many instances for the whole 
surface of carriage-ways. It appears, however, 
to be slippery in wet weather, and to be too 
noiseless for the safety of foot passengers. 

Macadamised roads are in use to a very large 
extent, and it is to the making and re-coating 
these that the steam rollers, upon the working 
of which the Board has desired to be specially 
informed, are applied. 

Before entering upon the subject of the steam 
rollers, it may be advisable to give some account 
of the manner in which macadamized roads have 
hitherto been maintained in the Westminster 
district ; and it must be borne in mind that the 
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following description applies to maintenance only, 
and not to the formation of new roads, the 
operations being totally distinct, and requiring 
entirely different treatment. 

Until within about the last seven or eight years, 
it was the custom in Westminster, as it still is in 
some parts of London, to permit the Macadamized 
roads to become very much worn before any re- 
pair was attempted, and then the surface was 
loosened, and a thick coating of new material 
was laid on; very little attention being paid, 
either to the regulation of the loosened surface 
previously to spreading the new material, or to 
the inconvenience to traffic from the depth of the 
coating. 

About seven or eight years since some improve- 
ment was made. ‘lhe roais were not suffered to 
go into such bad conditicn before the work of 
repair was commenced, and more pains were be- 
stowed upon the regulation of the loosened sur- 
face previously to spreading the new material. 

Further improvements were made from time 
to time, and about three years since the use of a 
horse-roller was adopted for the purpose of aiding 
the traffic in setting in the new metalling. 

The present system of re-coating Macadamized 
roads in the Westminster district is as follows, 
viz. :— 

The road to be repaired is first loosened, and 
the section reformed. The traffic is then suffered 
to run upon the surface so prepared until it is 
again partially consolidated, when the work of re- 
coating is commenced. This is done in very thin 
layers, and the horse-roller is brought into opera- 
tion. Care is taken to leave “ rests” of unbroken 
surface at frequently-recurring intervals, and 
water is freely used forthe purpose of setting in 
the stones. In this way much of the inconvenience 
of the former syetem is avoided, and the roads are 
well formed and perfectly consolidated. 

The public is now desirous that the roads shal] | 
be consolidated by means of rolling alone, and it | 
remains to be determined whether this can be ac- | 
complished in London as it undoubtedly is in| 
Paris. 

Until within the last few years, the system | 
pursued in Paris was very much the same as that 
which formerly obtained in Westminster; but, | 
fome years since, a different plan was adopted 
and the newly-coated roads were covered wit} 
sand, and rolled with a heavy horse-roller. The, 
large number of horses required for the roller in- | 
terfered, however, with its usefulness, and it was | 
to obviate this difficulty that the steam-rollers 
were introduced. 

There is a material difference in the principle 
upon which Macadamized roads are formed i: 
Parisand in London. In London, the use of any | 
material to “bind” the stones is carefully | 
avoided; while, in Paris, sand is freely used for | 
the purpose. 

In London, it is considered essential that the 
road should be made by forcing the stones to- 
gether in such a manner as to form a solid mass 
of themselves ; while, in Paris, the road is con- | 
sidered well made when the spaces between the 
stones are so perfectly filled with sand that the | 
whole surface presents a uniform and “ mosaic” 
appearance. 

The traffic of Paris is not, however, to be com- 
pared with that of London; and roads that are | 
fully equal to the requirements of the former city 





would be totally unequal to those of the latter. 
I witnessed on two occasions the performance 
of the steam-rollers. On the first occasion, the 


road had been previously sanded and watered ; 
but on the second occasion, it was, at my request, 
neither sanded nor watered ; my object being to 
ascertain whether the stones would, under such 
circumstances, be crushed by the rollers, and 
whether they would be forced together as a solid 
mass, or simply placed as they were laid. 

The trial upon the sanded and watered road 
was satisfactory and was conclusive as to the 
value of the machine for roads of this description, 

The second trial was also satisfactory and 


of roads, and especially for numerous copies of 
contracts and schedules of prices, as well as for 
epecimens of the different stones used for 
macadamized roads.* 


Street Cleansing. 


Hard core, such as oyster-shells, and refuse of 
a similar nature, is taken up by hand-labour, 
and removed in carts; but all other surface 
deposit is swept into the sewers, water being 
used in large quantities to facilitate the opera- 
tion. The difference of traffic, climate, and the 
comparative absence of coal-smoke, may account, 
to some extent, for the superior cleanliness of 
the streets of Paris, as compared with those of 
London ; but, notwithstanding these, which may 
be called natnral advantages, London could 
without difficulty be at least as well kept as 
Paris injthis respect, if the authorities had at 
their command an equally abundant supply of 
water, and could remove the sweepings by means 
of the sewers. 

Many of the principal streets of Paris can be 
and are washed and watered upon “ the hose and 


jet” principle, and in all the streets water is 


made to flow freely down the side kennels, from 
which the footways and carriageways are 
effectually cleansed with great rapidity. 

The free use of water for public purposes is 
much needed in Londen ; and I beg respectfully 
to advise the Board to represent strongly to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who are now con- 
sidering the question of “metropolitan water 
supply,” that in any future scheme a separate 
service for public purposes, and at the command 
of the authorities, should be a fundamental 
element. 

Street-sweeping is performed, partly by hand- 
labour, and partly by carts fitted with revolving 
brushes set diagonally. The carts do not remove 
the sweepings, but draw them to the side- 
kennels, from which they are washed into the 
sewers, as before described 

Water Supply. 

The administration has charge of the water- 
works, and supplies water for all pubhe pur- 
poses, including the public fountains ; but there 
is a company which, under an arrangement with 
the city, takes the water from the street mains, 
and delivers it to the inhabitants when desired. 
This company collects the water-rents, and pays 


over the amount to the city, receiving a certain | 


rate of profit as compensation for their trouble 
and capital employed. 

The present supply is not, however, considered 
satisfactory ; and the City has works in progress, 
which, when completed, will afford an abundant 
supply of pure water taken directly from its 
source. 

Gas. 

There were formerly several gas companies, 

but they have been consolidated, and the whole 


city of Paris is now lighted by one company. | 


The company has several stations within the 
limits of the fortifications of the city. One of 
the largest, that of La Villette, I was enabled to 


visit. The works are very extensive, and the | 


residuary products are utilised upon the pre- 
mises. 

The company has “a concession” for fifty 
years, at the end of which time their works, 


mains and pipes beneath the public ways with- 
out compensation ; the works at a valuation, to 
be made by experts. 
By the terms of the “ concession” it is pro- 
vided that the gas shall be “ perfectly purified,” 
and have an illuminating power of a given 
standard. The test for purity and the manner 
of making the experiments for this and for illu- 
minating power are described in a set of “ prac- 
tical instructions” issued for the purpose. 

The test for purity,—that of paper prepared 
with acetate of lead,—is against the presence of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but there does not appear 





conclusive as to the absence of any crushing 
effect upon the stones, which were not, however, 
forced together us a solid mass; a certain 
amount of laters] motion being, as I anticipated, 
necessary to the production of that effect. 

On the whole, I am of opinion that the steam- 
rollers are a valuable invention, and that they 
could be used with advantage upon the Mac- 
adamized roads of London. 

In Paris the work is executed at night, and 
this would probebly have to be the case in 
London. 

I am indebted to M. Vaissitre, engineer-in- 
chief for public ways, for a large amount of 


nor against sulphur, otherwise than in the form 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The standard for illuminating power is the 
carcel-lamp, burning 42 “ grammes” of pure colza 


appears to be simplified, and the experiment to be 
less liable to error by the use of the carcel lamp 
as a standard rather than the spermaceti candle, 
which is the English standard; but there may 
be practical objections to the carcel lamp with 
which I am not aequainted. 





* It isalso due to Messrs. Gelerat & Company, the con- 
tractors for steam-rollers, that I should acknowledge the 





valusble information connected with the subject 


witnessing the performance of the rollers,—A, 


mains, &c., become the property of the city ; the | 


to be any test against the presence of ammonia, | 


oil per hour. The manipulation of the photometer | 


ready kindness with which they afforded me facilities for 


[Dxc. 22, 1866, 


After the lst of January, 1872, and after pay- 
ment of a dividend of 10 per cent. to the share. 
holders (provision being first made for a sinking 
fund and for a reserve fund), the profite of the 
company are to be divided between the company 
and the city in equal moieties. This arrange. 
ment, by giving the company a continuing 
interest in further profits, is calculated to act ag 
a check upon the extravagant expenditure that 
might otherwise be anticipated after the highest 
rate of dividend had been attained. 

The charge for lighting the public lamps is 
“at per burner” for burners of stated consump. 
tion and with flames of a given size. 

The company light and extinguish the lamps, 
“Governors” are not used, but the lights are 
re-adjusted from time to time during the night, 
as may be required to meet the variations of 
pressure upon the mains. Lighting-rods are 
used by the lamplighters. The lamp-posts are 
painted periodically, and are washed every 
month, 

Private consumers may claim to burn by 
meter, and all meters are required to be verified 
by the administration of the city. 

Provision is made for such possible cases as 
the discovery of improvements in the manufac. 
ture of gas having the effect of diminishing 
materially the cost of production; of the dis- 
covery of means of lighting otherwise than by 
gas ; and for numerous other contingencies. 
| A brief allusion to the Morgue and to the 
Abattoirs concludes the report. 








A TEAR ON A WATERMAN’S 
MONUMENT. 


Rozsert Coompes was a champion sculler, a 
| man of pluck, honesty, and skill ; and, after his 
| death, other men who loved pluck, honesty, and 
| skill subscribed for a monument to him, and 
ithis has been erected near his grave, in the 
| Brompton Ceme' It is of Portland stone, 
' about 8 ft. in height, 6 ft. 6 in. long, and 3 ft. 6 in. 
_ wide, and the description of it runs thus :— 

0 b is the representation of a wherry, 
smenamedii ave which is thrown a coat and badge, 


| and by the sides are broken seulls, On the edge of the 
| ledge is the inscription, the lines by Dibden :-— 
* Pare thee well, my trim-built wherry, 

Oars, coat, and badge, farewell.’ 
| At either end, “ R. Coombes.” This slab is supported by 
| four figures, cut out of the solid stonework, one st each 
corner. The figures represent foarchampions :—1st. Robert 
Coombes, in his rowing costume, holding a broken scull ; 
2nd. Tom Cole, of Chelsea, wearing Doggett’s coat and 
badge, with the peculiar a batton ; 38rd. James 
Messenger, of Kingston, with the coat and badge of the 
Thames National Regatta; 4th, Henry Kelley, of Putney, 
an athiete, in rowing costume. Each figure stands on an 
octagon dwarf pedestal. On the panel nearest the Fulham- 
road is the inseription—‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Robert 
| Coombes, champion sculler of the Thames and Tyne, who 
departed this life February 25, 1860, aged 52 years, and 
was buried near this spot.” On the Earles-court side— 
“This monument was erected, by public subscription, by 
the warm friends and admirers of Robert Coombes, cham- 

ion seuller of the Thames and Tyne. Committee: Joba 

arrett, Andrew Wentzell, Fred. Chandler, Nat. Rolls, 
Charles Maxwell.” 
| The newspapers have described this monument 
| as“ asplendid piece of carving!” We should not 
like to be by when the “ intelligent foreigner,” of 
_whom we often hear, went down with this eulogy 
| in his hand to see what English people thought 
a piece of splendid carving. Flight would be 
our only resource. The thing is so entirely bad 
and vulgar, so ugly as a whole, so execrable in 
the details, that any explanation would be out of 
the question. The managers of the cemetery 
should surely exercise some control to prevent 
outrage of public taste. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that money and good intentions bave 
here been wasted. 





} 
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| THICKNESSING WALLS: METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


In a case recently mentioned in our columns 
| (p. 892), a builder, having erected some houses 
with walls of sufficient thickness for three stories, 
ultimately put rooms in the roof, making ® 
| fourth story, and thus rendered the wall of 
|ground-story insufficient in thickness. The 
| district surveyor objecting, the builder added 
|to it 44 inches of brickwork in Portland 
| cement, with iron bond; drawing bricks occa- 
|sionally to form bond, The district surveyor 
‘thought this was not a wall properly bonded 
together according to the Act, and took the 
case before the magistrate. Witnesses on the 
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part of the builder proved that the work was 
well bonded, and the magistrate dismissed the 
summons, 

The superintending architect, Mr. Vulliamy, 
has addressed a circular letter to the district 
surveyors, expressing a hope that this case will 
not be taken as @ precedent, po:nting out that it 
was exceptional,—a special question of fact,— 
and urging the district surveyors to get builders 
- do work properly, and in compliance with the 

ct. 

_We are much disposed to think that in a 
similar case, all a distriet surveyor can do is to 
ingist on the thicknessing being done in the 
best possible way, and bonded, as far as practi- 
cable, to the wall already up. It does not seem 
likely that any magistrate would either prevent 
@ man utilizing his roof, on second thoughts, or 
compel him to take down and rebuild the wall 
of his house to make it of the necessary thick- 
ness if the builder gave evidence that he had 
by other means brought it to the thickness 
required by the Act, and that it was fairly sound. 
Mr. Vulliamy, by the tone of his letter, evidently 
sees the difficulty, and would probably agree 
with us in thinking that it would not be at all 
advisable for district surveyors to be constantly 
taking matters before the magistrates on ques- 
tions that had been previously decided adversely, 
and so experiencing renewed defeat. 





“ LIGHT—MORE LIGHT !” 


Two remarkable papers of architectural optics, 





give less light than the upper half, or 60° from | for the zenith light. Suppose the width of sky, 
a ste pay le a the sun’s place either in- whose light is practically wasted on the sills, 
r just on the circle dividing them. But} or window seat, to be 15° from the zenith out- 
& more important fact is, that in clear weather,’ ward. Then we can intercept all this by much 
or with a sky proper, and the same proviso, the less ground-glass than what would fill the whole 
lower 30° will always give you very considerably | aperture ; by the upper fourth part only of what 
more than the ‘upper 60°. This fact, and the| would cover it, if we place thig as a hood or 
upward deepening of colour, known to every | pent-house, projecting from the window-head. 
painter, 1 suppose, who ever limned away from! But this would, if horizontal, disperse only half 
South Kensington, or before the present lustrum, | its light inwards, half outwards, and more 
depends on, and is a testimony to, a cardinal| would fall into the street than into the 
point of modern discovery, that the light we call) house. Inclined 15° downwards, at which 
sky is simply that reflected from all the particles angle ft requires the least breadth to in- 
of air lying in any line of sight that meets no! tercept the above light, #6 would still 
other body. The barometer proves that verti. | only utilize about half. Incline it more steeply, 
cally over us we have to look through as much and when as steep as 60° it will be found tosend 
air or other matter as is equivalent to a little | the great majority of its light into the room. 
more than five miles of what we breathe at | Of course, the steeper its slope the greater depth 
the sea level. Whatever height this may of it is required to hide from the sill the proposed 
expand to then, which is quite unknown, if we amount of sky. Still, it is evident how a third 
suppose it compressed into these five miles, we or leggof the ground-glass employed in Sir David 
should look horizontally through as many miles , Brewster's plan would thus produce very nearly 
(of that same density) as are a mean proportional all the effect of that plan, without obstructing 
between five and the earth’s diameter. This is the view from within. It would be additional, 
above 190, so that the horizontal line must indeed, to the sash glazing, instead of being a 
encounter above 38 times more air than the’ substitute for it; but equally additional are the 
vertical ; and if the air particles only reflected hideoms “ Patemt Reflectors,’ which I conceive 
without absorbing light, the horizontal sky | these ground-giass hoods would perfectly super- 
would be 38 times brighter than the zenith. It sede. It must be remembered, however, that to 
is not so many, but is, I believe, several times get their full effect it would always be necessary 
brighter, even at the sea level and in our climate. to make the soffite and upper parts of the 
What has greatly surprised me, it is not only jambe reflective, and each as far as possible an 
visually but chemically more active. It has not unbroken plane; and reflectiveness will even 
simply, as we might have supposed, the same make a great difference in the few inches surface 
amount of blue as the zenith, only neutralized of the upper parts of the sash and its bars. 
by the additional orange ; for we now see some The experiment in the mausoleum, whose 





one of useful truth and one of pure error, come 


undoctored photographs with a delicate deepen- darkness was reduced by a handkerchief over 


together in the last Builder (p. 920); and in | ing upwards, proving the zenith to be the point the window, is the more instructive if we 
clearing the ground of the latter, we shall make | of least photographic action, and therefore yield- remember that the whole amount of light 


the utility of the former more plain. 

Mr. Tarn does not indicate the part of Sir | 
J. Herschel’s treatise, from which he supposed | 
his extraordinary conclusions might be drawn ;* 
but it is plain he can only have started from 
some place where that philosopher considers the | 
relative illuminating effects on a horizontal | 
surface, of an identical source of light, at different 
altitudes, or by equal portions from various parte 
of a uniformly bright sky. If this page be 
spread on a level table, and lighted by any 
single luminary, say a candle, of course its illu- 
mination will be as the sine of that luminary’s 
altitude above it, or cosine of its “zenith dis- 
tance ;” and so, if we call the effect of a square 
foot of skylight overhead 1,000, that of a square 
foot of the same brightness and equally distant, 
but 30° from the zenith, will be, as Mr. Tarn 
says, 866; or at 45°, 707 ; at 30° of altitude, 500; 


and in the horizon or plane of the table, zero. 
Let the table travel through a tunnel whose axis | in no other case more. 
points to open sky (which very few railway 
tunnels do at either end), and we may grant it 
will receive, when under a shaft, all possible 


light therefrom, and none from the tunnel- 
entrance. Now, let it be a turn-up table, and 


just turn it to face the entrance; lo! our cosines 


are reversed,—the horizontal sky is worth every- 
thing, and the zenith worth nothing. 

Jurispradence then, you see, can take no 
account of how much of the light that a given 
space receives, or is entitled to, is suited to a 
surface of this or that direction, but must sim- 
ply estimate all that reaches the point, or all 
that a small globe would receive there. Now a 
globe exposed to the entire sky, but with the 
sun and its surrounding glare abstracted, will 
doubtless be twice as much illuminated on its 
top as on any horizontally facing point,—or 
would be so over an earth wholly of black velvet, 
—this merely depending on the fact that the 
whole sky (whatever the law of its variation) 
must give twice the light that a symmetrically - 
cut half of it gives. But when Mr. Tarn inte- 
grates on to the result that the portion within 
45° of the zenith, being but 293 parts in 1,000, 
yields as much light as the other 707 parts, the 
simplest experiments with screens, a tub and a 
cask-head or two, will enable any one to find 
how wholly the learned integrator is “‘at sea ¢ 
the eky he describes being literally that of 
fishes in a deep sea, and no approach even to 
his downward gradation from light to dark being 
ever seen elsewhere but in the rarest combina- 
tions of fog and thunderstorm. ast 

In our common English overcast condition of 
sky, the value of every part is sensibly uniform, 
and by experiment the lower half, or 30 from 
the horizon, will never, I believe, be found to 


* The paper was written without any knowledge of Sir 
David Brewster’s addreas.— Ep. 


‘| portions can be saved as well by merely a pro- 


| ing even the least blue rays, though still less of | entering must have been very materially lessened, 
| any other kind. namely, by all that the cambric either absorbed 
Absorption alone prevents the brightest sky, or reflected outward, the latter far more than 
being quite so low as the horizon, here or ground-glass would do—indeed, as much, pro- 
perhaps in any climate, unless we go toacon- bably, as opalescent glass, which is quite unfit 
siderable elevation. Yet it is often as low as for these uses, to judge by its vivid whiteness 
5° in the clear days even of London. viewed from without. Yet the light, with all 
Our surveyors, then, cannot improve on this reduction, was so much better distributed 
their common rule, that the light obstructed as to enable the visitors to see, and conveyed the 
from a window is simply as the area of sky idea of more having entered. 
hidden, for with our commonest condition of Epwarp L. GAaRBETT. 
sky this is strictly true. It must be remem-! 
| bered that if any refinement were to be intro- | 
duced for the varying values of the parts of the | 
sky, it must be directly contrary to Mr. Tarn’s, | ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 
and allow most value to the lower parts. With | , 
jonly 45° from the zenith left open, a window, Ar the last annual meeting of the share- 
‘instead of retaining 500 parts of the natural holders, Mr. D. Brandon in the chair, a dividend 
| 1,000, or any more than the 293 of their present at the rate of 5 per cent., free of os 
| rule, has in all clear weather decidedly less, and was declared. Mr. Mair, Mr. C. C. Nelson, Mr. 
| C. Mayhew, and others took part in the proceed- 
| This connects itself plainly with Sir David | ings, and congratulated the shareholders on the 
| Brewster's suggestions, who has shown un- position of the company. The directors, we 
'doubtedly that the only way to get the utmost understand, have voted the sum of 251. from the 
| possible light through a given aperture involves dividends arising from the Donation Fund, to 
‘covering it with ground glass flush with or the Architectural Museam new building fund 
| beyond the outer wall face. And this would | 
|have been stumbled upon by our classic sham- | 
| mera of the last half-century, if one had ever, | 
}in a single instance, ae > that noble art THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
| a decent i even the brains necessar : 
hye cee pty ete that their seonaliien | THE Atheneum, strange to A 1s —— 
| Parthenons and National Galleries might all, ing the council to adopt the alphabetica ang ae 
cet while have had any amount of real window, | ment which obtains at the French mer Pall 
| with no visible windows at all!—and the light | Mall. “There the works of each artist e 
helped by the very means of concealment. grouped in successive numbers, the painters 


i i ing i abetical or nd the num- 
| Bat coming to the practical suggestion for names being in alphabetical order, a i 


i in bers of the pictures—as they appear on the 
| Sashes coatae ve “ys em pee i a the walls—not scmanelie. as with us, in sequential 
| London to place sashes in : peg ea 
2 ly order. By this arrangement the vis 

wall, even were the arrangement structurally et mo Large 
i i i ithi lance to the catalogue the whole of e 
le, or capable of being made sightly within 4 ¢ ne. 
paps den en mesthnl the effect is not, | tributor’s ~eepenye can readily learn who sends, 
i . + , : 
i i ight into | and who does not do so. ?, 
after all, an introduction of any more light in i , . 
the room, but simply depends on the diffusion |— What can our esteemed nn 
through it, of that portion which, coming from ing of in offering such adv ion —_—— ely 
near the zenith, is now all concentrated on the | not a good system that oom oH ti 
inner sill, window-seat, or portion of floor ad- perfectly eee. 1e OD y ae > ares 
‘cining it, or which, coming from the ends of for it 1s its applicability to a - e¢ , » 
te ope to is now spent on the “ reveals,” frames, | pictures may be — and substitute “ai -_ . 
atener . re 23 arrive. magine 
i j - he latter take place, or fresh one 
and inner jambs or shutter-fronts. All t t sogar tt ae pee og sec gp ant sre, a 
{ ing regularly through the Academy collection, 
t of these surfaces themselves, | going r rh} pawn we 
ae pee dea slightly inwards, not many picture by picture, and ae to ee a 
‘ : p . ° 
cenit, bat alike through the whole thickness to leaf to ~~ pest ape 04 y de re a 
of wall, outside the glass as well as within, and catalogue. ; — ee Soyo ony e 
then making them reflective; a dead white would daunt the pare lee abbecge het 
being only half as good as metallic refiexion, for arrangement there, cou ? powers Sep hae 
the Reais sends off the light in all directions | seeker knew the — —_ a — 
equally, but the latter wholly into the room. | Var ws 3. tA no rer oo atone 
Now as all this would: have to be done equally, | we deem it necessary 
™ , 


eth e r i r inst the plan proposed. 

hether the outer ground glazing be present or agains oe 

ber ‘the letter, we see, is only really required, The president, when lately distributing the 
, 
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| ST. VINCENTS PRESBYTERY, CORK, IRELAND. 


medals won by the pupils, expressed the 
desire of the Academy to promote the study 


CROUND PLAN. 


proceeded up to the present time, had been a | many miles round, the architect has made it 


perfect mockery. No attempt had been made to 


of architecture, and at the same time the re- | make the authorities responsible for sanitary de- 
gret and astonishment they had felt that the | fects. 


for three years obtained a competitor. He hoped | dead letter. It was too permissive in its pro- | 


in the coming year for a more encouraging re- | visions, and until more imperative powers were 
sult. Sir Francis Grant then delivered to the | obtained from the Legislature to enforce sanitary 


Even the Sanitary Act of 1866, from | 
prize offered to architectural pupils had not | which so much had been expected, would prove a | 


students the first discourse since his election as | regulations no good could be done. 


president. He urged the students to cultivate | } rte ‘ 
high tone of mind and gentlemanly feeling, as | that defective buildings had been a fruitful | 


sureties of success in after-life. There was for 
all of them one special cause for congratulation. 
They knew that notice had been received to quit 


the premises in which they were now assembled ; | 


but they had obtained another site equally good, 


where they would be able to provide exhibition- | 
rooms double in extent of the present. It was | 
not intended that the Academy should in conse- | 
quence receive an inferior class of works. The | 
high quality of the exhibition would be main- | 


tained, yet he hoped that every picture accepted 
on its merits might obtain a place. 





OFFICERS OF HEALTH AND THE NEW 
BUILDING ACT. 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Metro- 
politan Association of Medical Officers of Health, 
held on Saturday evening last, 

Dr. Liddle called attention to the bill proposed 
to be introduced into Parliament by the Board 
of Works to regulate the constraction and use of 
buildings and the formation of streets and drains 
in the metropolis, and pointed out what he con- 
sidered numerous defects in it which required to 
be remedied, in order to render the measure 
beneficial in a sanitary point of view. 

Mr. Rendle concurred as to the necessity for 
some alteration in the proposed Bill, and moved 
@ resolution to the effect,— 

“That the proposed Metropolitan Building and 
Management Act now prepared by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works be referred to the General Purposes 
Committee, for the purpose, amongst others, of forming 
a deputation to the Metropolitan Board of Works with 
the view of urging extensive additions and alterations 80 
that the Act may be made to include as much as possible 
regulations for the promotion of public convenience so 
far as @ building Act can be expected to provide for it,” 

Dr. Lankester seconded the resolution. 
said that sanitary legislation, so far as it had 


Dr. Orton supported the resolution, and said 


source of disease in the district of Hackney, 
with which he was connected. During the recent 


visitation of cholera those houses which had no | 
accommodation in the rear and were badly venti- | 


lated were the principal haunts of the disease. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 





ST. VINCENT’S, CORK. 


Tue Roman Catholic Church of St. Vincent, in 
Cork, was commenced about ten years ago from 
the designs of Sir J. Benson. The walls of the 


superintendence, and the building remained for 
some time in an unfinished condition. At length 
Mr. G. Goldie was called in, who altered the 


j 
| nave and chancel alone were erected under his 
{ 


| interior, and added the altars, screens, stalls, 
| and other fittings. The altars and screens are 


with mosaics and shafts of Irish marble. The 
| stalls are of solid oak, elaborately carved, and 
| inlaid with other woods of a more valuable de- 
| scription; they are supplied with misereres. 
| The east window is filled with glass by Wailes. 

| This church is now being completed by the 
| addition of one bay to the west of the nave, 
| 


= Caen stone, richly sculptured, and adorned 


18 ft. deep; a large square tower, 140 ft. high, 
| at the south-west angle; west front, two deeply- 
| recessed porches, and a sacristy, 40 ft. by 24 ft., 
| with a chapter-room over of the same dimen- 
sions and a sanctus bell turret at the angle, the 
| base of which forms a porch. In addition to the 
| completion of the church, a presbytery of large 
| dimensions is being erected. This building, 


with the west front of the church, forms three | 
sides of & square on the south side. It is two | 
| Stories high, but owing to the rapid fall in | 


ground the north elevation is three stories above 


He the basement. This elevation overlooks a charm. | 
‘Ing and romantic valley; and, as it is seen for 


his chief front, and all the principal apartments 
are arranged in it. The basement will contain 
a large corridor or cloister, 80 ft. by 22 
lighted by large three-light windows, with geo- 
| metrical tracery in the heads. Internally it is 
vaulted, and supplied with stone seats in the 
deeply-recessed window splays. Opening out of 
| this is the refectory, 30 ft. square, the roof of 
which is of massive timber, supported upon a 
cylindrical column in the centre, with the 
dining-table arranged round it. Above the 
| large cloister is the library, 60 ft. by 22 ft., 
and a parlour, 22 ft. by 18 ft., and over the 
refectory is the community-room, 30 ft. square. 
At the north-west angle is a circular turret 
bracketed out and forming a large bow window 
to the community-room, and two chambers above. 
This turret is capped with a tall conical roof 
rising above the surrounding buildings. Over 
| the library and community-room are two stories 
(of bed-chambers. The kitchens and offices 
are in the west wing. The principal entrance 
| for strangers is at the south end of the same 
_ wing; this entrance communicates with the chief 
| staircase, which is of stone. There is another 
| entrance, for the clergy, at the east end of the 
| north wing, on the south side, where the build- 
| ing joins on to the church, and an entrance from 
| the aisle of the church; these two latter en- 
| trances communicate with a large staircase of 
stone, supported upon pointed arches, and 
| columns of red marble. There are large visiting 
| parlours, porter’s room, &c. in the west wing ; 
| and a tribune, communicating with the house at 
| the west end of the north aisle of the church. 
| The materials used are the native red sandstone, 
| with grey limestone dressings. Mr. Barry 
McMullen, of Cork, is the builder. Our view 
| represents the Tower, west front, and a portion 
| of the new presbytery. 
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OLD LONDON: ITS STREETS AND 
THOROUGHFARES.* 


Now let us return to our maps und views. 
In the drawing of Van Wayngerde may be 
noticed a palatial building on the east side of the 
High-street, Southwark; that is Suffolk House, 
the residence of the Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, who married the Queen Dowager of 
France, sister of King Henry VIII. Opposite is 
the Church of St. George, and farther on, near 
the bridge, is the grand church of St. Saviour’s, 
or St. Mary Overie. A monastery was founded 
here in very early times, and the present church 
was rebuilt in the fourteenth century. In this 
church lies buried the poet Gower, and here 
William Shakspeare buried his brother Edmund, 
** a player.” 

Now, turning westward near the river, we 
find a high-roofed hall; that is Winchester 
House, once the residence of the Bishop of 
Winchester, now the Vinegar-yard of Mr. Potts. 
Then in Vischer’s fine view you will see the 
Globe, the Bear-garden, and the Swan. The 
first of them is the theatre, where the wondrous 
plays of Shakspeare were acted: rude-looking 
structures they are, only partly roofed, and it is 
difficult to imagine how room was found to 
represent the plays and hold an audience. In 
the days of good Queen Bess, I fear that bear- 
baiting was a more attractive amusement than 
the drama. 

Now, again, we will turn to notice his bean- | 
tiful view of Old London Bridge. A most pic- | 
turesque object it is. A bridge constructed of | 





wood existed here in very early times, but being | 


burnt, it was resolved in 1173 to build it in| 
stone,—a work which it took thirty-three years | 


Inn, once the residence of the t Duke o 
Exeter. Next is the Steleyard, of ttnoin < 
exchange for German merchants. Then, passing 
Dowgate, the Three Cranes, Queenhithe, and 
other wharf, we come to Baynard’s Castle. This 
was originally a Norman fortress, often used as 
@ royal residence, and it was here that Richard 
IIT. had himself crowned. Then we pass the 
great monastery of the Blackfriars; and on the 
other side of the Flete Ditch is Bridewell, at 
that time a royal palace of great extent. Here 
King Henry VIII. resided with Queen Kathe- 
rime, pending the trial of divorce. Next is 
Dorset House, the residence of the Earls of 
Dorset ; and in the garden of this house, nigh 
the river, was built, in 1670, the Duke’s Theatre. 
Adjoining is the sanctuary of Whitefriars, the 
Alsatia so well described in the “ Fortunes of 
Nigel.” The hall of the convent was made into 
the Whitefriars Theatre. 

Now we arrive at the Temple buildings, then 
as now pleasantly situated in a garden; as 
Spenser says :-— 

The which on Thames’ ineabuged toll doin 

Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers,” 


Then we see Essex House, where Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite resided, and whence he 
attempted the rebellion which cost him his life. 
Passing Arundel House, we reach Somerset 
House, the palace designed by John of Padua for 
the Protector Somerset, built on the site of the 
Bishop of Worcester’s and other houses ; it could 
have been scarcely completed before he lost his 
head. King Edward gave this palace to the 
Princess Elizabeth, and Queen Anne of Denmark 
also resided here. 

The next palace is that of the Savoy, the re- 





@ fountain, which at coronations and great 
triumphs was made to run with wine out of 
divers spouts. In the court now called New 
Palace-yard, the wool staple was held. 

I will not attempt a description of the palace 
or the abbey adjoining, but refer you to the 
illustrations. The chapel of Henry VII. was 
then in its full beauty, and the towers and other 
parts of the abbey had not been contaminated 
(I grieve to use this word) by Sir Christopher 

ren. 

We will pass under the gates of Holbein, up 
King-street to the Tilt-yard, the site of the 
present Horse Guards. On the left is the Cock- 
pit, on which now stands the Treasury. Then 
we proceed to Charing Cross, where stood the 
most beautiful of the crosses erected to Queen 
Eleanor. 

Before us we see the Royal Mews, where were 
kept the hawks of the king. It was afterwards 
adapted for stabling, and the word mews has 
since been transferred accordingly. 

Looking again northward and westward, we 
are now again in the country, even up to the 
period of Faithorne’s map. We turn to the left 
and pass up an avenue called Pall-mall to St. 
James’s Palace. The name of Pall-mall is 
derived from a game played with wooden malleta 
and balls, greatly resembling our modern game 
of croquet. Turning again we see a country 
lane, called the Haymarket ; and continuing our 
route, we reach a building called the gaming- 





house, and opposite to it is a road running west- 
| ward, described as “ from Knightsbridge unto 
| Pikadilly Hall,” and in the Aggas map called 
“ the waye to Reddinge.” Proceeding,according 
to this latter map, across fields where women are 
laying out linen to bleach, we reach the long 





to accomplish. The architect was Peter of sidence of the great Plantagenet Dukes of Lan- | acre field, and see the convent garden, enclosed 
Colechurch. In the sixteenth century the bridge | caster; here the poet Chaucer lived, and was|by walls extending from St. Martin’s-lane to 


was crowded with buildings, leaving a narrow | 
street in the centre. 


married, and wrote his poems. The mob under 
Wat Tyler having a special hatred to John of 


| Drury-lane. Referring, however, to the Faithorne 
| map, we find this space now covered with houses, 


Approaching from Southwark we pass under | Gaunt, despoiled and burnt it ; being rebuilt, it, | except a small area, called the Piazza, but which 


the Castellated Gate Tower, surmounted by | in later times, became a prison; some parts of is now Covent Garden. 


human heads stuck on poles. Then we see a 


it still remain. Then we pass Worcester House, 


Adjoining is Bedford 
| House and garden, built by the Earl of Bedford, 


singular building called Nonsuch House, formed | now Beanfort-buildings, and Salisbury House, on the remains of the old monastery. 


of wood much ornamented. 
the bridge, the Chapel of St. Thomas, a pic- 
turesque structure, projects on one of the great 


Sterlings. The whole roadway of the bridge is bishops of that see, and afterwards of the ambi- | the nobility bordering the Thames. 
In one of these, in the six- | tious Dudley, Earl of Northumberland. 


lined with shops. 
teenth century, lived a wealthy clothworker, | 
named William Hewet. 
daughter, who one day slipping from the arms 

of her nurse, fell into the surging river. An 

apprentice of the clothworker, named Osborn, 

saw the child fall, jumped into the river, and | 
was fortunate enough to save her. You may | 
imagine what followed in after-time. The worthy | 
cloth-worker was grateful, the daughter was | 
handsome, and so was her dowry. Young Osborn | 
married her, was afterwards Lord Mayor, and | 
the descendants of the apprentice and the | 
daughter of the cloth-worker became Dukes of 
Leeds. 

Looking eastwards from the bridge, 
Billingsgate, a small harbour surrounded by 
gabled houses and an octagon tower. Then a 
little further on is the Custom House, with, ap- 
parently, a very limited business. Then there is 
the Tower. 

Now, I propose to take boat at the foot of the 
bridge, and by water to view the pleasant palaces, 
and castles, and convents, which in those days | 
adorned the banks of Father Thames. Many of | 
these were surrounded by pleasant gardens, | 
whose trees were reflected in the clear flowing | 
stream, which was crowded with wherries and 
pleasure-barges, trimmed with gay coverings— 
for the river in those days was the great highway 
between the City and Westminster. 

Hither passed the royal barges, with banners 
spread aloft, and here also the Lord Mayor and 
great City companies went in procession in their 
state barges,—a glorious spectacle, which was 
shadowed even in our own days, until a too close 
economy caused these state barges to be sold; 
and thus we lost the most picturesqe pageant 
which remained to us. : 

I will take as my principal guide the view by 
Vischer ; and to render this more intelligible, I 
have, with the aid of my son, prepared a draw- 
ing on a larger scale, which shows more clearly 
the various buildings I shall allude to. 

The first building of importance past the 
bridge is Fishmongers’ Hall ; then we see a large 
structure called Cole Harbour, a corruption of 
Coln or Cologne Harbour, belonging to the 
Rhenish merchants; and the site of Poulteney 














* See p. 917, ante, 4 


In the centre of now Cecil-street. 


The next palace has a special interest for us ; 
it is Durham House, once the residence of the 


Few of you probably remember that the house 


He had an only of the Society of Arts stands on the grounds, if| 


not on the site, of old Durham House, where poor 
Lady Jane Grey was married to Lord Guildford 
Dudley, where she lived, and whence in a 
few short months she was taken to the Tower, 
there soon to lose her head, poor lady! After- 
wards Sir Walter Raleigh resided here, by grant 
of Queen Elizabeth. Aubrey mentions a turret 
overlooking the Thames, in which Raleigh loved 
to sit and write. Then it came into possession 
of Robert, Earl of Salisbury, who took down the 
stables next the Strand, and built there a new 
exchange, called Britain’s Burse; and about 


we notice | 1770, the brothers Adams built the terrace (the | entrance to the City boundary. 


Adelphi), and the house of this society was 
completed in 1774. 

Now we pass on to York House, formerly 
belonging to the Bishops of Norwich, afterwards 
to the Archbishops of York ; then to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon; and lastly, in the time of James I., to 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, whose 
possession is recorded in George-street, Villiers- 
street, Duke-street, Of-alley, and Buckingham- 
street. All that remains is the beautiful water- 
gate of Inigo Jones. 

Next is Northumberland House and garden, 
on the site of what was once the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Roncesvalles. It was once called Suffolk 
House, and came to the Northumberland family 
by marriage. 

We pass Scotland-yard, where was formerly a 
palace of the kings of Scotland, and then we 
arrive at the palace of Whitehall, anciently the 
residence of the Archbishops of York. It was 
rebuilt and egplendidly furnished by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and from him it came to King Henry VIIL., 
who made it his royal palace, henceforth to be 
called Whitehall. It continued to be the resi- 
dence of our sovereigns till 1688, and was 
destroyed by fire in 1697. ; 

The engraved plan of Whitehall Palace will 
be found interesting. 

Having at last reached the Palace of West- 
minster, we will land at the Stayres, and enter 
Palace-yard by an arched gateway. Here was 
a tower of stone, containing a clock, with a great 


bell. Whether this is the one alluded to by old | pitied 


which “sowered all the drinke in the 


Stowe, 
” J do not know. Near this also stood 


towne, 


| Now we enter the Strand, the high road 
between the City and Westminster. 

On the south side are the various mansions of 
On the 
| north side there are yet but few houses, as will 
| be seen by referring to the Aggas map. 
Opposite the Savoy is the mansion of Lord 
| Burleigh, afterwards called Exeter House, and 
| in after years turned into Exeter Change, a kind 
|of bazaar below, and a managerie on the first 
floor. We pass Wych-street, formerly Old-wyche, 
meaning “ old farm,” where is Drury House, and 
we reach the block of houses called Butchers’- 
row, frequented originally by free-trade butchers, 
|in opposition to the City protectionists—a mass 
}of tumble-down houses with projecting fronts, 
| long since removed. 
| We next come to Temple-bar—not a gateway, 
| but a bar, made to rise and fall, marking the 

Beside it is 
|the “ Devil Tavern,” in which Will Shakspeare 
and his friend Ben Jonson often caroused. 

Entering Fleet-street, the houses are more 
{closely built: their gabled fronts, mounted with 
| carved barge-boarding and timber framing, pre- 
sent a varied and picturesque effect. On the 
left is Chancery-lane, where the Archway of Sir 
| Thomas Lovell had been recently erected, form- 
ing an entrance to the Lincoln’s Inn, on the site 
of an old monastery of Blackfriars. 

On the south side of Fleet-street lies the 
Temple, with its ancient church. At the end of 
Shoe-lane stands the Conduit, erected about 
1478, with the figures of angels; and before 
each are bells, on which are struck by machinery 
the hours of the day and night. On the right, 
farther on, is the Church of St. Bridget, now 
called St. Bride’s. We cross a bridge over the 
Fleet river, and pass the great palace of Bride- 
well. Then, mounting the hill, we enter the 
City beneath the arch of Lud-gate, and behold 
again, in all its grandeur, the Cathedral of 
St. Paul. At the north-western corner is the 
famous Paul’s Cross, whence the most celebrated 
preachers were accustomed to address the citi- 
zens, and where fair ladies sometimes did 
penance. Thus old Hollinshed tells us of Jane 
Shore :—‘ Liere, in her penance, she went, in 
countenance and pace demure, so womanlie, 
that albeit she were out of all araie, save her 
kirtle onlie, yet went she so faire and lovelie, 
that many good folke that hated her living, yet 
they more her penance than rejoiced 
therein, when they considered that the Pro- 
tector procured it more for corrupt intent than 
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any virtuous affection.” The cross was pulled 
down by order of Parliament in 1643. The 
engraved view gives a good idea of the place. 

The Church of St. Paul was probably the 
largest in Europe. The spire was quite the 
highest, but was destroyed by fire in 1561. At 
this time the old church had been much injured, 
parts were in bad condition, and parts much 
abused by throngs of idlers ; nevertheless it had 
glorious reliqnes. There was a fine tomb of 
William, Bishop of London in the Conqueror’s 
time; and another of John of Gaunt and his 
wife Blanche of Castille; and the altars still! 
glistened with gold and precious stones. Onthe, 
southern side was a cloister in which was de- 
picted the “ Dance of Death.” 

Our old dramatists drew many of their charac- 
ters from. Old St. Paul’s. Here Shakspeare 
found Pistol and Bardolph; here Jonson met 
Bobadil, “a Paul’s man,” Master Stephen, and 
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himself and the great architect of the day, Bishop Gun- 
dulph. That keep, though much damaged by the enlarge- 
ment of the windows and other alterations, was still most 
interesting, and still retained its beautiful chapel. A 
more perfect representation of @ small and beautiful 
church of the Early Norman period could scarcely be 
found anywhere, It had lately been partially restored, 
and was a perfect mode! of a church, on a minute scale, 
of that period. Then the Tower contained numerous other 
remains. The old gateways and numberless other por- 
tions were of the highest historical and antiquarian in- 
terest, many of them rendered sacred by inscriptions 
carved upon their walls by great and often good men 
immured within its dungeons. Then he would mention 
the remains of St. Bartholomew's Charch, in Smithfield, 
the work of Rahere, the jester, its ‘‘ first canon, and firet 
prior.” That church, he believed, was begun sbout the 
year 1107; the whole of the choir remained, and it was 
now undergoing restoration. He had no doubt a great 
many persons had lived in London for years without 
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tse, 


erected by Henry IIL, in 1553. Westminster Rall 
might be mentioned as one of the most magnificent 
banqueting-halls ever erected. It was firet built } 
Rufus, and brought to its present state by Richard it 
The Chapel of 8t. Stephen had, unfortunately, passed 
away, It was c round with wainscoting when used 
as the House of Commons, and at that time they could 
see nothing of the internal architecture or decoration. 
but when this casing was swept away by the fire it 
seemed like a phenix rising out of the ashes, for then its 
beauties came Out most gloriously. Antiquaries present 
were aware that copies of the exquisite paintings which 
covered every part of its walls, made by John Carter some 
sixty or seventy years back, were published by the Bociety 
of Antiquaries, Those paintings came out to view after 
the fire, and were as clear as those around the room in 
which they were assembled. But in an evil day it wag 
determined that that chapel should be taken down, 
though he and many others strongly protested against 
it. Happily the crypt beneath remained, and that had 








having seen this church. Some remains of the monastic | been very beautifully decorated by Mr. Crace under Mr, 
buildings still existed, but he remembered the time when | Barry, the architect. The only other antiquity of import. 
more of the ancient accompaniments of the church were ance connected with the Palace of Westminster remaining 
standing (including the wails, to a certain height, of the | was the beautiful cloister of Henry VII.'s time, which 
chapter-house), but they were destroyed by a fire among | was the cloister of the canons of St. Stephen. It was a 
surrounding buildings in the year 1530, and the remains | cloister of two stories, and an apsidal chapel projected 





Fastidious Brisk. But I must not detain you. 
Let us again lookinto Chepe. It is Midsummer | 
Eve: the picturesque perspective of gabled | 


houses, the sculptured cross, and the fountains | 


of the cloister had been subsequently taken down. Not | into the courtyard from the western side on each story, 


| far from thence were the remains of the gateway of the | He would allude once ae to that great but lost structure 


old monastery of St. Jobn of Jerusalem, the outline of | of the Middle Ages, Old 8t. Paui’s. Those who were 
which was familiar to them from its forming the embel- | interested in that magnificent building would do well to 
lishment of the cover of the Gent/eman's Mugazine. Then | consult the description given of it in Dugdale’s book, 
there was that most beautiful monument, the Temple | as well as the numerous views of it such as those now 


are dimly shadowed in the twilight. The gal- | Church, the round part of which he would say was one of | exhibited by Mr. Crace. He believed he was correct 


leries of the bouses and the windows are filled | 
with groups of figures gaily dressed. Presently | 


is heard the sound of trumpets, and a vast flood | 


the most beautiful remains of the period of Fitz Stepben, 
and of the great transition from Norman to Gothic archi 

tecture. The choir was a most beautiful remnant of 
fully developed Early Pointed architecture. The exterior 


in saying it was in its day the largest and loftiest cathedral 
in Kurope. Ita steeple overtopped those of Strasburg, 
| Vienna, or Antwerp, and its beauty was proportioned to 
its magnificent extent. The neve and transept were early 


of light is seen approaching. It is the Festival had been recently brought out to view by Mr. St. Aubyn, | Norman, of the character of Durham, Kly, and Peter. 


of the Marching Watch. Onward comes the} 
vast procession,—700 men bearing cressets, and | 


was particularly interesting. The internal beauties of 
that church, as restored some years back, were probably 


| the architect to the Inner Temple, and the north side borough, and other great Norman cathedrals. Its choir 


was, in character and date, like that of Westminster 
| Abbey, though without its apsidal termination, and its 


with each a man also to serve it; besides which | known to most present. Then there was the old church | eastern chapels. On the whole, it was one of the proudest 


are 250 constables, each with his cresset, about | 
1,000 cresseta in all. Mingled with these come | 


of Austin Friars, which narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire, and had been recently restored. Then they 


came to old Ely Chapel—the chapel of the London) 


| monuments of Medieval art. There had arisen im place 
i of it a magnificent building; but they could not but 
regret that they had lost so glorious a structure connect 


2,000 of the marching watch, some on horseback, | palace of the old Bishops of Ely—-a most beautiful chapel, | ing them with bygone ages. 


some on foot; demi-lances, on great horses ; | 
gunners with their harquebusses and wheel- | 
locks ; archers in white coats, with bows bent | 
and sheafs of arrows by their side; pikemen in | 
bright corslets, and bellmen with aprons of 
mail. Following these came the constables of 
the watch, each in bright harness flaming from | 
beneath his scarlet jornet, and with golden | 
chains. Then came the waits of the City, and 
morris-dancers footing it to their notes; and then 
the mayor himself, on horseback, his sword- 
bearer, his henchman, his harnessed footmen, bis | 
giants, and his pageants; then the sheriffs in| 
like order. Onward sweeps the mighty caval- 
eade amidst the assembled multitude lining the 
broad avenue of the Chepe; and so has passed 
one of the most pictaresque pageants of the 
olden time. 

Thus I have endeavoured to picture to you old 
London as it existed in the sixteenth and early 
part of the seventeenth centuries. 

Sad changes were soon to come upon the old 
City. Firstly, the great plague, which in 1665 
earried off about 70,000 victims, about one-fourth 
of the whole population; grass grew in the 
streets, which became silent and deserted; and 
in 1666 occurred that awful calamity the fire, 
which almost entirely destroyed the City. Evelyn, 
in his diary, gives a trustworthy account of it, | 
from which I will read an extract :— 

“Sept. 2nd.—This fatal night, about ten, 
began the deplorable fire neere Fish-street in 
London. 

o 





j 
| 
| 
| 


* * * * 

“Sept 4th—The burning still rages, and it 
has now gotten as far as the Inner Temple; all 
Fleet-streete, the Old Bailey, Ludgate-hill, 
Warwick-lane, Newgate, Paules Chaine, Watling- 
streete, now flaming, and most of it reduc’d to 
ashes ; the stones of Panles fiew like granados, 
ye melting lead running down the streetes in a 
streme, and the very pavements glowing with 
fiery rednesse, so as no horse nor man was able 
to tread on them, and the demolition had stopp’d 
all the passages, so that no help could be applied. 
The eastern wind still more impetuously driving 
the flames forward. Nothing but ye almighty 
power of God was able tostop them, for vain was 
ye help of man.” 

This was the end of old London. 

J. Grecory Crace. 





In closing the discussion that followed the reading of 
this paper at the Society of Arts,— 

r. G. G, Scott, who was in the chair, said Mr. Crace 
had rightly remarked that old London came to an end at 
the Great Fire of 1666. Happily, however, though it did 
in @ certain sense come to an end, it left many interesting 
relics behind it. Time did not admit of Mr. Crace ealling 
their attention to all the numerous relics of old London 
which still existed. Amongst these were sume to which 
his attention had been more particularly called ss an 
architect, and those he seul briefly pass in review. 
Within the last few years some parts of the old Roman 
walls of London had been laid bare, and most interesting 
they were found to be; but, as he bad not seen them him- 
self, he would not speak further of them. Then they 
came to the Tower of London, built on the tite of the 
ancient Roman citadel, and in itself containing probably 


the lurgest keep in Great Britain, built by the Conqueror 


though dreadfully mutilated, of the date of about 1290. 
ven there was St. Helen's Chepel, Bishopsgate, and a 
number of ola churches not so famous for their architec- 


if not of high antiquity, were of great interest. Amongst 
the secular buildings, they had the great Guildhall, the 
roof of which, destroyed in the Great Fire, had been re- 
cently restored very much in its ancient form. Then 
there was the charming old bali of Sir John Crosby's 
house in Bishopsgate, a beautiful specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the Bfteenth century. There had been till re- 
cently the remains of Gerard s Hall, but they were de- 
stroyed, ruthlessly he was afraid, not many years ago. 
He would mention one interesting little piece of antiquity 
which he had accidentally met with. In the construction 
of the railway at Farringdon-street the excavation laid 
bare, on what seemed to be the site of one of the wharfs 
on the Fleet, a kiln for burning the encaustic tiles which 
decorated the floors of ancient churches, and by the side 
of it was discovered a heap of spoilt tiles just as they had 
been thrown aside and left there. They had no remoants 
remaining of old London Bridge, but many present no 
doubt remembered it well. He went over it at the time 
of its demolition to make room for the new bridge, and he 
made a sketch of a curious little chapel in one of the piers. 
Beyond the bridge they came to the noble Church of St. 
Mary Overy, better known as St. Saviour’s, a most noble 


early English church on a grand scale. The Lady Chapel | 


and the choir were carefully restored thirty odd years ago 
by the late Mr. Gwilt, who was most anxious to restore 


the nave also, but, unfortunately, the roof was a little de- | 


eayed. The parish employed a surveyor, who cared 
nothing about antiquities. The roof was taken down, and 
the nave, after being exposed to the ravages of several 


| winters, was ruthlessly swept away, and there was erected 


on its site—perhaps considering what it had supplanted— 
the most wretched structure that ever disgraced London. 
Then passing along the south side of the Thames they 


| came to old Lambeth Palace, one of the most magnificent 


of the few remains of the many Episcopal palaces which 
existed all over the country in olden times, It retained 
its beautiful Early Englhsh chapel and the hall of the 
fourteenth century, besides many other highly interesting 
portions. Last of all, though not exhausting the list, he 
came to Westminster Abbey, than which a more glorious 
monvment of the architecture of the middle ages could 
pot possibly be found. Externally, as they were aware, 
this structure had been very much damaged by decay and 
reparation. It had been refaced and restored till almost 
every vestige of the ancient work was gone; but inter- 
nally it challenged for beauty every church he had ever seen 
in Europe. Looking at it from an antiquarian point of 
view, it contained considerable remains of the church and 
monastic buildings built in the late years of Edward the 
Confessor. Within the last few months there had been 
discovered, while removing portions of the pavement, the 
bases of several pillars of the Confessor’s Church; and 
extensive remains of the same age existed in many of the 


rine, and the church itself was the most glorious specimen 
of the most highly developed architecture of the thirteenth 
century to be found in this country, One of the speakers 
had called attention to the Chapter House, the interior 
of which bad, until lately, been almost hidden, but was 
now more thrown open to view, and an inquiry was 
made respecting the paintings there. He (the chair- 
man) would say, that in his opinion these paint- 
ings onght not to be touched with any idea of at- 
tempting to restore them, and, if their ‘decayed state 
detracted from the artistic effect of the building 
when restored, the fact thst what remained was 
authentic and untouched would amply compensate for 
any loss of that kind, With regard to the interior of 
the Chapter House, he thought there was but little 
wanting really to enable them to restore it perfectly to 
its old form. He did not mean by restoring, the 
scraping it over and making it look new; all he should 
do was to restore those parts which had been ruthlessly 
destroyed, or from other causes Jost. Everything now 
in its place he would leave untouched, Externally 
the same rule could not be applied, for it hed 
utterly perished, and there was hardly a piece the 
size of hie hand which retained its ancient form: 
therefore, they must make the exterior ractically 
# new building. Internally, he hoped @ large pro- 





ture as for the monuments they contained, many of which, | 


other buildings of the Abbey. Then, again, they had | 
considerable remains in the Norman chapel of St. Cathe. | 


i 








‘THE DWELLINGS TO BE PROVIDED FOR 
THE POOR. 


Sir,—As a regular reader of your periodical, I 
was much struck with Mr. Kerr’s inadequate 
proposal for the working classes, and most cor. 
dially agree with your remarks as to the comfort 
being kept up for the working man’s wife ; viz., 
the great boon oven and boiler are to the wife to 
cook and make the most of the food by the ad- 
vantages an oven affords, is invaluable. 

As one who has lived in the Metropolitan 
Buildings some years ago, upon two occasions, I 
| can speak as to the comfort of them; but the 
| rents are high, and persons who can afford to 
| pay for a house get into them, to the exclusion of 
the strictly-speaking working man. 

I have made several attempts to get into the 
Palmerston and Peabody buildings, but there 
| are always more applications than can be accom. 





| 
| 
| 


| modated. Were there as many of the class of 
| buildings again there would be plenty apply; 
, but what is most needed is a reduction in the 
|rents: say, what is now 6s. 6d. let it be about 

4s., and the working man like myself will be too 

| glad to avail himself, not to have to go a long 
| journey home after his day’s work. 

| Alderman Waterlow’s are an improvement ; 

but even there, although they pay, it is still high 

| rents, comparatively. 

Let any one visit Miss Burdett Coutts’s, now 
| finishing, and there you must take a suite of 
rooms,—say at 12s. or 13s.,—and sub-let, having 
two families on the same floor, and every sound 
heard from each family, which is not always 
‘agreeable. Or take another instance, in North- 
| street, Whitechapel: houses lately erected and 
| let out in tenements, where are fifty or sixty adults 
jand children in one double house, with four 
| water-closets for accommodation; no play-ground 
| save the street ; no back-doors to houses,—pro- 








|moting ague and rheumatics,—and the rents 
high, with but little comfort. Could some of 
your promoters of industrial dwellings live 10 
some of these, they would be led to say some- 
thing can be done for the comfort of the working 
classes, and at a lower rent. 

If Alderman Waterlow’s scheme can be made 
to pay, as it does, 6 per cent. yearly, would not 
a scheme for the many? But the houses must 
not be too long a distance from the metropolitaD 
centre, where so many have to labour and 
return to their homes, and also the working part 
of their family. PATERFAMILIAS. 





Sixn,—When I read the statement by Professor Kerr, 
published in the Ziuiider, I could not help wishing mysell 
an A R.1.B.A., with the educational acquirements of its 
members, that I might express my opinions on some © 
the propositions there made; and so strong is my feeling 
that I cannot refrain from addressing you on the subject, 
knowing that you will use your discretion as to whether 
the publishing this letter may aid the cause ; and if in mY 
remarks I speak somewhat egotistically, it is because 





portion would be the true Chapter House which was 


know my own case and believe it to be no_exceptio® 
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but only one of thousands among the poor, I am a 
journeyman, and as such, perhaps, would be reckoned by 
Professor Kerr abeve the class he is considering, but bad 
health places me considerably below the mechanics’ class 
in the wages table; in fact, compels me to live in one 
room, and so places me in the class directly interested in 
this question, Professor Kerr proposes to increase the 
number of one-room tenements. oubtless, in a town 
like London, there will always be a demand for such: 
nay, worse, for half and quarter rooms, I fear, or the 
lowest form of shelter that can be obtained; and if it is 
4 mere question of shelter only, why not stick up a lot of 
rooms any how, so you get them up; but ifit is a question 
of better dwellings, give us, by all thet is healthy, more than 
one room. I have a wife and two young children, and all 
other things ur the same, should regard it as a great 
blessing if I could get two rooms for the rent (3s. 9d. 
weekly) which I now pay for one. Now to the kind of room 
proposed. Such a room would not meet the demand for 
single rooms generally: the rent is too high; and the 
rooms would be absurdly large for a single person, either 
male or female; so such a room can only be supposed to 
meet the warts of small families; and where are its ad- 
vantages in this respect ? It would require an immense 
quantity of firing to keep it warm in cold weather: it 
would not save work in cleaning; for one of the greatest 
domestic difficulties of @ poor man’s wife is struggling to 
keep one room tidy, when there are three or four persons 
living in it; and a large room scantily furnished has a 
most wretched and comfortless appearance, Again, as to 
economy in construction : it seems, as far as the details 
were explained, to be the intention to build them in rows, 
one room deep and four or five rooms high, with balconies 
front and back, which balconies, though they would be 
useful in many ways, would keep out the light more than 
is desirable in London. Supposing stairs in front baleony, 
with door opening into room and door on to back balcony, 
#0 that no passage would be required, and a regular party 
wall between each pile of rooms, each room would require 
15 ft. of front and the same of back wall, with one party- 
wall 20 ft. Now, instead of this arrangement, suppose 
each tenement were made 26 ft. deep by 13 ft wide, this 





would give nearly the same area as 20 ft. by 17 ft., and & 
partition across would divide it into two good rooms 13 ft. 
by 13 ft. ; this would require 14 ft. front wall, same of back 
wall, and 26 ft. of party-wall; and assuming the party- 


Zahn’s Pompeii. The sooner they get rid of their miser- 
able “‘ warm whites” r 
compounds the better. 
called ‘‘ decorator” 


the architect? Decoration is essentially the architect's | 


and other weak, watery, insipid | George IV., chap. 126.” 


noisome and offensive matter, contrary to the 5th of 
The imepector, who conducted 


- - 
But how long, sir, is the so- | the case, having been sworn, stated that not only were 
to usurp the rightful functions of | the substances mentioned in the summons a portion of the 


composition of the new roadway, but others of a more 


iad . . : : . 
yusiness, and architects must see that their knowledge is | objectionable nature, such as decayed parts of fish, game, 


perfect in this direction. Let the public know that it is | 
their vocation, and so drive the empirical “ house- ainter, 
upholsterer, and decorator ” (as they frequently f secre 

themselves) out of the field, P. B. M. 





ILLUMINATED CLOCKS. 


Sir,—It Seems rather surprising that Governmental | 
and municipal authorities have not recognised the ad- | 


visability of nightly illuminating all clocks on public 
buildings for general convenience. 
instances in the metropolisof clock illumination by private 
persons,—perhaps the most effective being that of ent’s, 
acing Trafalgar-square. 


the most conspicuous in London,—close at midnight, and 
are, therefore, useless after that hour. 


tion of time, by gas or otherwise, during the hours of | 


night, would prove useful, and, occasionally, of much im- 
portance. C. B. 8. 





PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, INDIA. 
Tue following letter, dated Calcutta, 8th No- 


t. aY; 204 | he could safe} It 2 i 
Gesciy the tation | ould safely say that the health of the in 


sardine-boxes, and various other matters of a decom- 
posing nature had also been introduced. The magistrate 
inquired if the new roads in the parish were not made 
under certain restrictions. The inspector stated such was 
the case, and that all substances of a hard and ‘‘non”- 
decomposing nature were permitted by the vestry regula- 
tions, as also were pickings from various dust-yards in 
the parish ; and remarked, that his duty was not to super- 
vise the construction of the formation of new roads, but 
simply to deal with the offence as to its effect on the 
public health. He then called the medical officer of health 
for the parish, Dr. J. Burdon Sanderson, who, upon being 
sworn, stated that he visited the locality on the Sth inst. 


; | with the i pe . 
les: ate tee he inspector, and that everything he (the inspector) 


stated was perfectly correct. The medical officer of 
health further mentioned, that the new roads in the parish 


| had been for years constructed of some portion of offen- 


The cyclopean eyes of the clock-tower at Westminster,— | sive materials, particularly in the pickings from the dust- 


yards, but not in such quantities as in the present case; 

Pabitants suf- 
fered from the formation of new roads from the materials 
described. There being no defence, the magistrate at 
once granted, with the usual costs, an order for the imme- 
diate removal of the existing offensive substances, and 
further prohibited the defendant from again using such 


| objectionable materials in the construction or formation 


| of new roads in the parish of Paddington. 
|; monses were then heard of a similar character, in each of 


vember, 1866, speaks for itself. The communi- | 


cation referred to was signed “‘ W. B. Macrone, 


Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, | 


P. W. Department,” or we should not have used 
the expression. 


| Mr. Macrone to explain :— 


Sir,—In your issue of the 4th August, 1866, 


wall to be as expensive as the external, there would be | page 583, you state as follows:—‘‘ We have 


2 ft. x height and thickness of wall, with a shorter span 
for timbers against Mr. Kerr's arrangement, as also a 


narrower frontage, which is sometimes a great advantage | 


in town building. Again, Mr. Kerr proposes to provide 
one common W.C, He does not say for how many tene- 
ments; and excuses the proposition by saying that “‘ the 
poor did not regard many things as indelicate which per- 
sons in affluent circumstances viewed with natural repug- | 
nance,”” 

Sir, this is @ great mistake. It is true circumstances 
sometimes prevent our being quite so fastidious as are 
our wealthy neighbours, but no tongue can tell what 
feelings of delicacy the poor have to stifle in these matters. | 
Nay, more, what inconvenience and, perhaps, positive in- 
jury they suffer. And I have heard men who, from their 
language and manners, would not be set down as particu- 
larly sensitive, complain of the annoyance of a single ac- 
commodation for a house full of lodgers. I would lay it 
down as a rule that one W.C. should not, under any cir- | 
cumstances, serve for more than two families. 

Again, Mr. Kerr would “ do away with all such compli- | 
cated and expensive matters-as cooking-ranges: the poor 
would rather cook in their own way than be liable to pay | 
for apparatus which they might injure in using.” I never 
yet knew the poor man’s wife who (except she had one) | 
did not wish for a good cooking-stove, especially the oven ; | 
and I do not see that they need be either complicated or 
expensive, though there is, perhaps, much room for im- | 
provement in this matter. To conclude, Sir, | would sum 
up the most moderate wants, in the shape of a home, of 
the poor family to be two rooms communicating, in one of 
which is a good cooking-stove, water and a sink on the 
same floor, and a W.C. used by not more than two 
families at most. Any arrangement which gives less than 
this, may provide shelter, but it will not improve the 
dwellings of the poor, W. J.D. 





ECCLESIASTICAL FIXTURES. 


Srz,—Is a kitchen range in a vicarage-house a fixture, 
and to be valued, and paid for by an incoming vicar, | 
where the incoming vicar agrees to take the fixtures at a 
valuation ? a. Xe @ 

*.* In Burn’s “ Ecc. Law,” p. 304, 8th ed., it is stated 
that,—‘‘ 1f an incumbent enter upon a parsonage-house, 
in which there are hangings, grates, iron backs to chim- 
neys, and such like, not put there by the last incumbent, 
but which have gone from successor to successor, the 
executor of the last incumbent shall not have them, but 
it seemeth that they shal! continue in the nature of heir- 
looms; but if the incumbent fixed them there only for his 
own convenience, it seemeth that they shall be deemed 
as furniture or household goods, and shall go to his | 
executor,” 


| 
1 





CHURCH DECORATION. 


Srr,—In a recent number of the Builder was an account 
of the decoration, &c., of the Church of All Saints, Bristol. 
This is one of the many cases that have occurred lately of 
buildings being handed over to the decorator without the 
intervention of an architect; and a most mischievous 
thing it is. 7 

I lately saw the church named, It is an old one, of the 
Perpendicular period, 1 was disgusted to find that the 
aisles had flat plaster ceilings with plaster drawing-room 
centre-flowers and cornices to match! This is the work 
so interestingly described as being painted “a soft blue 
with centres etched in gold,’’—the regular house decora- 
tor’r style. Why, sir, uf the people connected with the 
building had possessed a grain of taste or sense the fright- 
ful plaster-work would have been all knocked down in- 
stead of being painted and gilt. There are several recent 
specimens in London, I am sorry to say, of the dosene. 
tors’ namby-pamby work,—cream-colour, thin greys, an 
“ gold etchings.” The negative scheme of colour of these 
men is all wrong. Ancient colour-decoration, whether 
Classical or Gothic, was positive. To know what Gothic 
decoration really is they should run down and look at 





Pugin’s church at Cheadle; and for Classical work study } 


received from the Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India (P. W. Department), a long 
reply, in print, to » letter in our issue of the 21st 
October, 1865.” As this statement is likely to 
lead to the belief that my reply was communi- 
cated to you officially, 1 beg you will state in 
your columns that it was sent to you privately 
by me without any reference to the position | 
then held in the Department. 

It is very necessary that you should do this at 
once, as otherwise my letter may appear to be 
published with an authority to which it has no 
pretence whatever. 

The letter has 
where.” 


not “been published else- 
W. B. Macrone. 





FIREPROOF ROOMS. 


Sir,—That fireproof safes, for the protection 
of every conceivable kind of valuable property, 
should have occupied the inventive genius of a 
number of eminent manufacturers and patentees, 
is exceedingly laudable, so far as it has gone, 
and has been attended with important results 
in a variety of instances. But, sir, I consider 
that the fireproof safe is destined for something 
still more important; and I proceed to ask,— 
could not each floor of our dwellings, with the 
exception of the parlours and underground 
kitchens, be provided with such an ark of 
safety ? Why not? 


We willingly, however, enable | 


Iron frames and doors might open from small | 


fireproof rooms (the windows fronting the street), 
and which rooms could ordinarily be used as 
bedrooms, studies, store-rooms, pantries, &c., 
according to circumstances, and in these the 
inmates of a house on fire would be secure 
until the arrival of the fire-escape, or other 
means of rescue. A haven of this kind, it 


appears to me, is a desideratum “devoutly to be | 


wished.” The doors must be constructed to fly 


|open by touching a spring, and upon which the | 


children of the household could be trained to 
act. My fireproof rooms, commencing at the 
first floor, would, of course, require to be sup- 
ported on an iron girder, from side-wall to side- 


| wall, or by a short one transversely from side to 


front, and thus be rendered capable of remaining 


intact from first-floor to attic. amidst surrounding | 


ruin. WILLIAM JOHNSO 





IMPORTANT TO ROAD-MAKERS, CON- 
TRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 


Police Court, Dec. 15th, before 


Ar the Marylebone Mr. W. P. Kellond, ‘builder, 


Mr. Mansfield, magistrate, 
Kilburn, was summ<¢ 
of Paddington, on 
spector and inspector of = 
sa having permitted to be ¢ 
ir in be parish of Paddington, and in the construc- 
tion of "a new roadway (snd within 500 yards agonal 
inhabited dwelling-houses), garbage, refuse, an 


the complaint of their sanitary in- 


med, with the authority of the vestry | gatckeep 
y. H. Sullivan, | : 
8 »* “ 





other | necessary that the d 


Other sum- 


which the magistrate decided and ordered as in the above 
case, 





THE RECENT BANK COMPETITION, 
PLYMOUTH. 


Messrs. Hine & Norman present their compliments to 
the Kditor of the Builder, and request permission to give 
their unqualified denial to the statement of a ‘* Compe- 
titor,”” in the Builder of Dec. 8, that they were called in by 
the directors of the Three Towns Banking Company to 
assist them in their selection of the premiated designs. 
They were consulted as to some details of their own 
design, but their opinion was neither asked nor given as 
to any other designs sent in. 

*,* The writer of the letter referred to, on being ap- 
peaied to, reiterates his assertion, and forwards a state- 
ment in support of it ; but after Messrs. Hine & Norman’s 
note, we cannot avoid believing that he has misjudged 
circumstances, 





A CLERK FOR ATHERTON LOCAL BOARD. 


Tue Local Government Board for the district 
of Atherton, in the county of Lancaster, re- 
quiring the services of a gentleman competent to 
fulfil the duties of clerk to the Board, advertised 
as follows :— 

“He will be required to reside within the district. His 
duties will be to keep the books and accounts of the 
Board, according to a system similar to that adopted by 
the Poor-law unions, and approved by the district auditor ; 
to examine and check the weekly accounts of the surveyor 
and collector ; attend personally at every meeting of the 
Board and committees ; take the minutes of every such 
meeting ; write out the rate-books of the Board (there 
being at present two General District Rates made per 
annum); prepare all demand notes, receipts, &c., for the 
collector, and all contracts, agreements, notices, forms, 
&c., required by the Board; conduct all correspondence ; 
and otherwise perform all the duties of the said office, 
carrying out the spirit of the ‘standing orders’ of the 
Board, the Local Government Acts, and the other incor- 
porated Acts relating to the powers and business of local 
boards, , 

The salary to be allowed has been fixed after the rate of 
401, per annum : no additional remuneration whatever will 
be paid for extra services of any deseription rendered to 
the Board.” 

There were nine candidates, and Mr. George 
Dickinson, who further offered, “for an ad- 
ditional 201. per year, to prepare plans, sections, 
and estimates that may be required in carrying 
out the provisions of the Local Government Act ; 
or otherwise, for a percentage on the estimated 

. ” » 
cost of works for the plans, &c., made,” was 
elected. 





CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


Charlton v. Rigby.—This was an action (Court of Com- 
mon Pleas) to recover damages for personal injuries. ; 

The plaintiff was a watchmaker, carrying on his busi- 
ness in the Harrow-road, and earning about 7/. a week. 
The defendant was a builder, in Portman-street, Port- 
man-square. On the llth of April last the plaintiff was 
passing by the hoarding in front of Saville House, Leices- 
ter-square, and at that moment a door in the hoarding 
swung to and knocked the plaintiff down. Subsequent 
examination showed that three of the plaintiff's ribs were 
broken and his foot was a good deal hurt. He was for a 
fortnight unable to attend at all to his business, and was 
still unwell, and unable to work so well as he could before 
the accident. : 

The negligence alleged was the not placing a stone 
against the door to ey it swinging to, the custom 
being that the stone should be so placed. 

The defence was that the hoarding belonged to the 
owner of the property, and bad been erected by order of 
the architect; and a man in his employ was placed as 
er. The hoarding was not necessary for the work 
which the defendant was doing. It, however, appeared 
the building in accordance with the directions ofthe Local 
Board of Works, and that this alteration rendered it 
oor should open outwards instead of 
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inwards. It also appeared that the defendant had for 
some time taken a licence for the hoarding from the local 
authorities. 

In addition to these statements, it was said that the 
stone was in fact placed against the door; that this stone 
had on all other occasions been found sufficient, and that 
it was likely that it should be, for its ig was 501b. 
The llth of April, however, happened to have been ex- 
tremely windy, and this l cir tance caused the 
accident. 

His lordship directed the jury that before they could 
make the defendant liable they must be satisfied that the 
aecident had been caused by the negligence of himself or 
his servants. 

The jary found for the plaintiff, damages 75/. 








SHOP FRONTS: CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


In rebuilding the Silver Lion public house at Penny 
Fields, Poplar, the builder, Mr. John Hearle, of No. 6, 
Arlington-place, 8t. George's East, who had given notice 





that he was about to make an alteration of the building, 

laced the end of the bressummer over Silver Lion-court, 
in front of the street, beyond the centre line of the party 
wall, contrary to the Ist Rule of the 15th Seetion of the 
Act, and fixed the pilaster and other woodwork of the 
shop-front nearer than 4; inches from the line of junction | 
of the adjoining premises, contrary to the 3rd Ruie of the 
20th Section of the Act; and not having amended the 
irregularity complained of, a summons was taken out by | 
the District Surveyor of Stratford-ie-Bow and Poplar, and 
the case was heard before Mr. Part:idge at the Thames 
Police Court on the 13th inst. The defendant, having 
attended by his solicitor, Mr. Stoddart, excused himself 
by stating that part of the works complained of by the 
District Surveyor had been amended, and that the rest 
was not necessary. The magistrate, on referring to the 
different sections of the Act, determined that each of the 
requisitions contained in the notice to amend was proper 
and ought to be observed, and that he should make an 
order to comply with the requisitions of the notice in four- 
teen days. The order was sceordingly made, and the de- 
— adjudged to pay the cost of the proceedings forth- | 
wi 





MORTUARY CHAPELS. 


Liverpool.—The foundation-stone has been laid 
of a mortuary chapel which Mr. Hutchison has 
presented to the Romah Catholic body. The site 
is in Collingwood-street, in a neighbourhood 
densely inhabited, and principally by the poor 
Irish, amongst whom the system of “ waking” 
the dead is very prevalent. The building will 
consist of two distinct sections built in the form 
of a half-octagon. The interior section will be 
the mortuary proper, having a separate entrance 
from the street. This section will be 37 ft. by 
28 ft., with cells or recesses for 21 coffins. It 
will be inclosed by the chapel, which will have a 
uniform width of 19 ft. Mr. Hutchison, who is 
a member of the Church of England, pointed 
out the great evils which result from the 
detention of dead bodies in the same rooms with 
the living, as was at present in many cases a 
necessity, at least for a time, and the greater 
evil often arising from the delay in the inter- 
ment, owing to the friends keeping the body for 
a Sunday “ wake.” 

Lewisham. — The first stone of a Roman 
Catholic mortuary chapel has been laid in 
Brockley Cemetery, Lewisham. The chapel is 
the gift of Mr. Stuart Knill, of Blackheath, and 
will be entirely erected of stone, inside and out. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


| Provision is made for building arches into the | 
|north wall of the nave, for the addition of a} 


monuments, of the Vincent families. Messrs 
Ward & Hughes have supplied the stained glass 
for the five lancet windows on the south side. 
The windows are the gifts of ladies, members of 
the congregation, except the centre one, which 
was given by servants and others in the neigh- 
boourhod. 

Wellington.—All Saints’ Church has been re- 
opened, after reseating on the free pew system, 
and undergoing other alterations, painting, &c. 
The cost has been 1,3001., and the alterations 
were carried out by Mr. 8. P. Smith, of Shrews- 
bury. 

Buckingham.—The new chancel of the parish 
church has been consecrated. The Duke of 
Buckingham gave 2,0001. for the chancel, in 
addition to 4001. for general restorations. Mr. 
Hubbard, M.P., provided the necessary funds 
for a chancel aisle, which is to contain the 
vestry, and for a better receptacle for the 
organ. The aisle has cost 1,000l, in ad- 


|dition to which Mr. Hubbard has given 


several hundred pounds. It is intended to re- 
store the nave, by throwing the galleries back 
clear of the pillars, and completing them with 


, pointed arches and clustered pillars, so as to 


harmonize with the Early English style of. the 
structure ; it is also contemplated to renovate 
the exterior in uniformity with what has been 
already done, the whole of the southern and a 
portion of the northern side having been renewed 
with Bath stone dressing, the buttresses being 
founded on the rock, and the parapets adorned 
with floriated carving, by Mr. Palmer, of London. 
The high pews still exist in the body of the 
church, and it is determined to replace them with 
new oaken seats as soon as possible. A groined 
roof of wood instead of stone, the raising of the 


| tower, and the casing of the spire, are also con- 


templated, 6,0001. being required to effect these 
restorations and other improvements. Mr. Scott 
has been the architect, Mr. Hannaford the clerk 
of the works, and Mr. H. Saunders builder for 
the whole of the works alluded to. Four stained 
glass windows have been prepared for insertion 


Gurney’s stoves. 


been restored and re-opened. Mr. Scott was the | 
architect employed, and Messrs. Franklin, of | 
Deddington, were the builders. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The foundation-stone | 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Scotswood-road, has | 
been laid by Sir W. G. Armstrong, C.B. The} 
church will tor the present consist of a chancel, | 
34 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft.; a nave, 82 ft. 3 in. by 29 ft.; | 
and a south aisle, §2 ft. 9in. by 18 ft. 7 in.; with | 
a vestry and south porch. There will be ac-| 


commodation for 650 persons, 500 in free sittings. 


north aisle, when such an enlargement is re- | 
quired ; and this will give nearly 3v0 additional | 
free sittings. In connexion with it there will be | 
a tower and epire nearly 200 ft. in height. For | 
the present a bell will be hung in a temporary | 





which was erected some years back, in a style 
quite unworthy of the church, has been rebuilt jn 
local red stone, inside and out, the dressings being 
of Hollington stone. A large five-light traceried 
window occupies the east gable, which is pro. 
vided with stone coping and cross. The whole 
of the chancel has also received a new open. 
timbered root, covered with Staffordshire tiles ; 
the gutters and parapets have been relaid, and 
the building drained and made secure and 
weather-proof. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. J. F. Cobb, of Newport, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. E. Haycock, of 
Shrewsbury, at a cost of 550i. 

Stamford.—St. Michael’s Church, after bein 
closed five months, for alterations and repairs, 
has been re-opened. The ceiling and chancel 
have been decorated by Mr. Lee, of Lutterworth. 
The pews have been lowered 6 in., and the backs 
made to slant instead of being straight. The 
gas has been re-arranged, some attention paid to 
the east window, and several other improve. 
ments have been effected. The votal outlay is 
about 4001. 

Lutterworth,—Ashby Parva Church has been 
re-opened for public worship. The old church 
was an unsightly building, especially the chan- 
cel. The Rev. A. B. Wrey, the present rector, 
determined upon building a new chancel and 
restoring the church, and consulted an architect, 
who produced a plan for the chancel and a con- 
siderable alteration and addition to the church ; 
| but, as funds sufficient could not be raised, a 
| modified plan was adopted for the restoration. 
| The contract for building the chancel was taken 
|by Messrs. J. Law & Son, of Lutterworth, in 
| 1865, and the woodwork was commenced at 
| Easter lest. The chancel, which is entirely new, 
is built of Stoney Stanton granite, in random 
/courses, and pointed with grey mortar. The 
dressings are of Bath stone from the Coombe 
| Down Quarries. The east window consists of 
|three lights, with tracery head. The other 
| chancel windows consist of a single light, except 





| the south-west, on which is a reproduction, and 
in the church, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of | 
London, and the interior will be warmed with | 
{mental ridge of the same material, the east 
King’s Sutton.—The chancel of the church has | 


is divided into four lighta. The roof is covered 


with Staffordshire brown tiles, and an orna- 


gable being furnished with a cross. There is a 
small vestry on the south side of the chancel, 
connected by an arch, and separated from the 
chancel by a curtain. The interior is stuccoed, 
all angles being of stone. The roof is open- 
timbered. The seats or stalls, the lectern, and 
other fittings, are in wainscot oak. The pave- 
ments are of Maw’s tiles, laid in pattern, and 
interspersed with encaustic tiles. The nave has 
undergone a restoration, the tower-arch has 
been opened, and the interior of the tower put 
into order. There is a new wood ceiling, and 
also a new west window. The roof to the nave 
is copied from the old one. The windows 
throughout are filled with Lavers & Barraud’s 
cathedral glass, having a green tint, except the 
west window, which is the gift of Mr. J. G. 
Simons, of Ullesthorpe, in memory of his father. 
This window is also by Lavers & Barraud. A 


| framework. The nave will be separated from | great quantity of soil has been removed from 
| the aisle by five pointed arches. There will be | the north side of the church, and the walk placed 
| five three-light windows in the temporary north | opposite to the porch. The church may be said 
| wall of the nave, and five similar windows in the /| to have been partly disinterred, the earth having 


Edinburgh.—The City Improvement Bill has south wall of the aisle. The great east window, | been a considerable distance up the walls, ren- 
been approved in the City council, by a majority Placed well up im the eastern wall, will be of | dering the church very damp. The tower is to 
of 22 to 16, in spite of an acknowledged endea-| five lights, the central one running up to the| be restored as soon as funds can be raised. The 
vour to “burke” it——The Edinburgh and Leith | enclosing arch, and the side lights being grouped | cost of the works already done is over S00/., and 
Gas Company, according to the Scotsman, are| two and two under sub-arches, with sexfoiled | a considerable sum is yet required for complet- 


entering intoan arrangement with the proprietor | 


cusped circles in the heads. The roofs througb- | 


ing the work. Mr. Austyn was the architect 


of property at East Norton-place, between the |} out the charch will be of lofty pitch, and will | employed; and the builders were Messrs. 


High School, on the Calton-hill, and Jock’s| internally have boarded ceilings of polygonal 


Lodge, and near to Holyrood Palace and the 
King’s Park, for the erection of a gas work. The 
writer in the Scotsman speaks indignantly, of 
course, at the prospect of an abominable nui- 
sance like this being thrust into so close a 
proximity to one of the more populous parts of 
the city. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stoke D?Abernon.—The church of this village 
has been re-opened. It has now been restored 
from fioor to roof, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Hesketh, whose plans were carried out by 
Mr. Carruthers, of Reigate. About 16 ft. have 
been added to the length of the church. The 
roof is of atained deal. Theold round depressed 
arch which used to separate the nave from the 
chancel, has been replaced by another arch. In 
the chauntry adjoining the chancel, built by Sir 
John Norbery in 1487, are collected all the old 


form, which will be covered with felt on the ex- 
terior for warmth, and ornamented internally 
with moulded ribs and bands of decorative 
painting. The seats in the nave and aisle will 
be uniform open benches. The church will be 
lighted at night by rows of gas jets placed at 
the level of the springing of the arched roofs, 
and will be warmed by hot-water circulation. 
The architect is Mr. R. J. Johnson, of the firm 
of Austin & Johnson; and the contractors are— 
For masons’ work, Mr. Walter Scott; capen- 
ters’ and joiners’ works, Mr. Joseph White ; 
slaters’ work, Mr. Sanderson ; plumbers’ work, 
Mr. H. Watson ; plasterers’ work, Messrs. W. B. 
Wilkinson & Co.; heating, &., Messrs. W. H. 
Walker & Sons; painters’ work, Messrs. Wilson 
& Komanis. The entire cost of the building will 
be about 5,5001. 

Newport.—The chancel of the parish church 
has been opened, according to the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. The portion eastward of the vestry, 


Lawson. 





Books Received, 


VARIORUM. 


Tue Art-Union of London issues as usual its 
capital little Almanac, to which all subseribers 
are entitled. In the calendar, the meeting® of 
all the London Societies, throughout the season, 
are noted,—a special feature that makes the 
little book particularly useful. —— Letts® 
“Diaries” are of all sizes and shapes to suit 
al] requirements “The lilustrated Farmer 
and Gardener’s Almanac” (Layton, Fieet-street) 
is full of information, including a very goo4 
chapter of ‘ Memoranda and data useful in the 
construction and arrangement of farm buildings, 
and a descriptive list of new and rare plants fully 
iliustrated.——-A paper “ On the Floral Decor 
tion of Churches at Christmas,” by Messrs. W. & 











on one side, and south chancel aisle on the other, 


G. Audsley, illustrated, in the December number 





its 
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of Nature and Art (Day), will be found useful by 
many a this season. The number is a double 
one, and contains inter alia an interesti 

“On Holbein in Germany,” with fog 
traits. The numbers for the year, bound, 
make a very handsome volume.——The Chriat. 
mas number of “London Society,” with its 
red, white, and blue cover, includes many 
amusing stories and a whole heap of illustrations, 
some of them very funny. —~ “ Christian 
Society” (Groombridge) is intended for graver 
readers, and will please those for whom it is 
intended.“ Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
Register and Almanac, 1867.” is a cyclo- 
peedia in pocket-book compass.“ The Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron” for half-a-crown! pub- 
lished, too, by Mr. Murray, so that it really 
includes all the poet’s works, which is not the 
case with editions published by others, Mr. 
Murray retaining the copyright of various pieces, 
Moreover, the paper is excellent, and the type 
clear and good ; so that, though smail, the letter- 


Kensie MrmoriaL.—We hear that the diocese 
of Toronto has unanimously decided to combine 
their contributions with those of the college 
scheme for this memorial. Various plans for 
raising & local memorial te Mr. Keble had been 
discussed, but the Oxford college was considered 
the best. The amount of this fand already reaches 
the sum of 31,000!. 


Tae APPOINTMENTS ATTHE INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS.—For the office of assistant secretary there 
were twenty-four candidates ; for that of libra- 
rian, twelve; and (oddly enough) for the post 
of clerk, six. Mr. Clifton West was elected 
librarian ; Mr. Kihler, clerk. From the candi- 
dates for the assistant secretaryship the follow- 
ing six gentlemen were selected to meet the 
Council :— Messrs. Dolman, C. L. Eastlake, 
Edward Hall, Snell, Tarbuck, and Warren. 
Ultimately Mr. Eastlake was elected. 


Supmarine Casies.—Apart from the great 
Atlantic Cable, 54 submarine cables, 6,811 miles 





press is readable with ease.——We cannot let 


long in all, with 11,020} miles of insulated wire 


Tae Porttanp Breakwater.—As the Port- 
land breakwater is now completed, many of 
the buildings formerly used by those engaged in 
the construction of that great national under- 
taking will be rendered vacant, and it is pro- 
posed on the part of the Admiralty that some 
of these should be surveyed, with the view of 
ascertaining if any of them can be converted 
into sick quarters for the reception of patients 
belonging to her Majesty’s ships when stationed 
in the Roads. 


DoveR AND THE Sea.— For some time past 
gradual encroachments of the sea have been 
made towards the cliffs crowned by Dover Castle, 
and the recent gales have at length threatened 
to destroy a large Government fort known as 
Guildford Battery, and to cut off from the town 
a large amount of valuable property, including 
the terrace of 50 residences called East Cliff, with 
a larger number of houses in the rear. The sea 
|is making way into the roadway opposite the 
battery, has already lnid bare the water and gas 





pass the last number for the year of the Art | have been laid in various parts of the world, the | Pipes and public sewers, and has approached 


Jowrnal without a word or two of commendation 


insulated wires for which were manufactured by 


| within a few feet of the most exposed houses. 


and congratulation. Its editor, Mr. S. C. Hall, | the Gutta Percha Company of London. A great | At the extreme end there is an old jetty, and 
energetic a ever, has arranged, as our readers | many cables of short lengths not included in | ‘Here is nothing to prevent a rather heavier sea 
have heard, to publish with his journal next year | these are also at work, and other cables with | t#" usual carrying away the jetty, and with it 
an Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition ; | wires insulated by the same company have been the 100 and more houses which lie between the 
the dedication of which has been accepted by | laid by Felton & Gueleume, of Cologne, during jetty and the battery. 


the Emperor of the French, under, as we learn, | 
peculiarly gratifying circumstances. It is to. 
contain 2,000 of the best works in art-mann- | 
facture exhibited.——“ Strikes and Locks-out ; | 
or the Law of Combination.” By a barrister. | 
London: Teg, 1867. There has been but too 
much need of late for this sort of information : 
it cannot but be useful both to masters and to 
workmen. Besides the Law of Combination, 
with various cases cited, it contains a summary 
of the law of arbitrations of disputes between | 
workmen and employers. The whole subject is 
included within the compass of a small volume 
or thick pamphlet, quite within the reach of in- 
dividual workmen, and indispensable to all con- 
cerned. “Facts respecting Street Railways ; | 





the last eight years, to the extent of over 1,000 
miles. 


A Discovery in Cuicurster CaTHEpRaL.— 
We are informed that in digging the foundations 
for the reredos, upon the spot where the old 


STaTISTICs OF THE “ P. AnD O. Company.”—The 
Times says this great company, representing the 
largest and most important firm of carriers be- 
tween England and India, now possesses a fleet of 
steamships equal to the navy of a second or 


Communion-table stood, and just in front of third rate state. It owns no fewer than 53 


the apse of the original Norman cathedral, a 
piece of Roman pavement has been found. 
It was at a depth of about 4 ft. below the level 
of the floor, and the part uncovered was some 
yards in extent. It was composed of red tessella 
commonly used. Some specimens have been 
placed among the other relics in the Lady 


| Chapel. 


Tue Mancuester Free Lisrartes. — The 


excellent steamers of large tonnage and com- 
mensurate power, besides a squadron of auxiliary 
tugs and sailing transports. It has regular sta- 
tions at almost every important seaport in the 
Eastern hemisphere. It carries upon an average 
about 16,000 first-class and 3,000 second-class 
passengers every year over a route of many 
thousand miles. It pays every year upwards of 
half a million sterling for coals, and keeps about 
100,000 tons of this fuelconstantly in stock. It 


Or st . me | ‘ . ? nel Ci ; 
being a Series of Official Reports. London : | fourteenth annual report to the city council on feeds as well as carries its passengers, and its 


King, 34, Parliament-street. In this compila- | 
tion, Messrs. Noble & Co., with the view, ap- 


the working of these libraries for 1865-6 has 
been printed. From this report it appears that 


expenditure of stores in a single year comprised 
15,000,000 Ib. weight of provisions, 1,500,000 


parently, of insuring a favourable considera- | the total number of volumes on the shelves of bottles of wine, beer, and spirits, and 180,000 
> , 


tion of the subject of street railways in 
Parliament before the projected Bill is brought 


the several local lending libraries is now 77,744, 
exclusive of 38,426 in the reference library. 


head of cattle and poultry. These figures will 
appear prodigious, but the fact is, that upwards 


in, have collected a series of reports from |The number of volumes daily issued at the refer- .¢ 19 909 persons are victualled daily on board 


. . . | 
various towns in America where street tram- 


ways are in use, showing their advantages 


ence library averaged 285, besides 180 specifica- 
tions of patents. The number daily issued from 


the company’s vessels. Every now and then, in 
great national emergencies, the company per- 


and their general utility and freeness from ob- | the lending libraries averaged 291 at Campfield, ¢.,5 transport service for the Government. 


jectionable qualities. The reports are decidedly 


370 at Hulme, 151 at Ancoats, and 251 at Roch- 


During the Crimean war the Peninsular and 


and strongly in favour of their use when the|dale road. The Chorlton and Ardwick branch @,jontal steamers carried 60,000 men and 15,000 
rails, as proposed for London, are so formed | was only opened in October last, but the daily },>+s6g to their destination, and the same vessels, 


and laid down as not to interfere with ordinary | 
traffic. Among the many edycational works | 
issued, from time to time, by Messrs. Longman | 
& Co., we may instance, as now before us, part | 
second, of “ The Standard Grammatical Spelling- | 
book, of Stevens and Hole’s Schoo! Series,” in | 
four parts, by Henry Combes and Edwin Hines, 
authors of many educational works. This seems 
to be an excellent book of its kind. 








Wiscellanea. 


Sartrarre, Yorxsuire. — The contractors for | 
the erection of 160 additional dwellings, at | 
Saltaire, are making a rapid approach towards 
their completion. They are at the extreme west 
of the other buildings, a portion of them abutting 
upon the Bingley road. We may add that the 
excavators have already begun to prepare for the 
foundation of the projected new Wesleyan Chapel 
in the same neighbourhood. 





INDIAN Tramway Company.—The fifth ordi- 
nary general meeting of the proprietors of this 
company has been held, at the offices, in Moor- 
cate-street,—Sir Macdonald Stephenson in the 
chair, The re of the directors, which was 
taken as read, stated that the Board had opened 
negotiations with the authorities for the purpose 
of extending their present line, and also with a 
view to the adoption of farther lines. The 
chairman said the railway, although nineteen 
miles in length, had been constructed at 3,0001. 
a mile, with 2001. for general charges and 7001. 
for rolling stock—in all 3,9001. a mile. ‘The 
traffic receipts for the year had amounted to 
41,5511, and the expenditure to $,0211., which 
was about 58 per cent. on the receipts, leaving 
1,5301. profit on the working. Of the capital of 
100,0001. nearly 10,0001. remained unexpended. 





average of volumes lent is already 330. 


“Tris comes Horrinc.”—A wonderful tale is 
told from Kansas, U.S., concerning a plague of 
grasshoppers, the numbers actually darkening 
immense tracts of country as would a total 


of vegetation along their route. The creatures 
took three weeks to pass Lauenworth, in a 
stream about twelve miles wide and 360 miles 
long! They got on the railroad track of the 
Union Pacific road in such numbers as to cause 
the wheels to slip on the rails, and the freight 
train at Wyandotte was detained several hours 
beyond its time by the impossibility of pene- 


at the time of the Indian Mutiny, carried regi- 
ment after regiment to the East with rapid and 
timely despatch. 


New Brackrriars Bripce. — The Bridge 
House Estates Committee of the Corporation of 


| eclipse of the sun, and destroying every vestige London, upon whem devolves the duty of super- 


vising the erection of the new bridge at Black- 
friars, inspected the works the other day, and 
appear to be satisfied with the progress that is 
being made. It is said that probably by the end 
of next year, or the beginning of 1868, the bridge 
will be so far advanced towards completion as to 
carry the ordinary traflic. Beginning from the 
Surrey side, the abutment has been constructed 


trating the massive crowd of the insects. Could | up to the course from which the arch will spring, 


chemistry do nothing in such a case ? 


Society or ENGINEERS.—The annual dinner of 
this society took place last evening at the! 


sda 1. London Bridge. The com- | first pie ; : 
tp I AE Among | of the superstructure of the first arch being 


pany numbered abont 100 gentlemen. 
them were Mr. W. H. Le Feuvre, president of the 
society, who occupied the chair; Mr. B. Latham, 
vice-president ; Mr. A. Williams, hon. secretary ; 
Mesars. It. M. Christie, N. P. Stephenson, R. M. 
Ordish, J. Aird, F. W. Bryant, C. J. Light, 
W. Adams, J. Hendry, P. F. Nursey, L. Obrick, 
T. Cargill, R. Brass, H. Dircks, F. E. Haughton, 
W. Craven, G. W. Stevenson. W. Clarke, and 
J. Lacy. The society was instituted in 1854, 
for the purpose of affording persons connected 
with the engineering profession opportunities of 
discussing questions affecting their interests. 
The society holds two meetings every month, 
and at these meetings either papers are read or 
persons having difficult works on hands submit 
plans and explanations, and discussions take 
place thereon, to the mutual advantage, it is 
hoped, of all taking part. The present strength 
of the society is 360 members, but it appears 
that a large number of candidates are waiting to 





be balloted for at the next meeting. 


|and is ready for the ironwork. The first and 


second piers from the south side are nearly up 
to the half-tide level, and by January next the 
r will be sufficiently advanced to admit 


raised. That arch will have a span of 155 ft., 
and be composed of nine ribs of wrought iron. 
In the case of the third pier from the Surrey 
side, which is the least forward, the caissons are 
ready to be lowered, and for the fourth pier, or 
that nearest the city side, four caissons are in 
progress of being sunk, and the contractors hope 
to raise the superstructure of iron in three or 
four months from this time. On the north or 
City side the abutment is up to the level of the 
course from which the arch will spring, and the 
ironwork is in a very forward state. Large 
quantities of the wrought iron are being sent up 
from Wednesbury, from the foundry of Messrs. 
Lloyds, Foster, & Co., and, for the ornamental 
work, columns of red granite, quarried in the 
Isle of Mull, are being polished in Glasgow, pre- 
paratory to being forwarded to London. The scene 
here at night, with the enormous scaffoldings, 
and the temporary bridge, is one of the sights of 


London. 
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NON-FREEZING Wet-Merers. — Glycerine is 
said to be not only the most economical, but also 
in every respect the most suitable for filling 
gas-meters, to keep them from freezing. It is 
frequently used in the United States for this 
purpose. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL Drawines For Pakis.— 
*“ The Garrison Chapel at Woolwich,” described 
in our notice of the drawings at South Kensing- 
ton as the work of Mr. M. D. Wyatt, is the joint 
production of that gentleman and his brother, | 
Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt. The drawing being sent 
in the name of Mr. M. D. Wyatt alone, led to 
the mis-statement. The architect of the Town- 
hall at Dumbarton is Mr. Leiper, not Leisser, as 
printed. The drawings are now all ready for 
exhibition, and those that are to go to Paris are 
marked. 


Tue PorcELain Works at Worcester. — A 
considerable addition has just been made to 
these works in the shape of a new set of enamel 








InExpLosive GuNrpowpER.—On the 15th inst. 
some rather badly-managed experiments were 
made in the Crystal Palace grounds to test the 
qualities of a new description of gunpowder, 
which had been invented by Herr J. A. Neumeyer 
& Co., of Zancha, Saxony. The experiments 
were so far satisfactory that they demonstrate 
the truth of the non-explosive character of the 
gunpowder when in the open air; and that when 
pent up in air-tight cylinders, whether in blast- 
ing holes or in firearms, it acts as ordinary gun- 
powder, shattering the rock or projecting the 
bullet, as the case may be. 


ACCIDENT ON THE METROPOLITAN RatLway.— 
A serious accident, attended with the death of 
three persons, occurred to a train near the 
Aldersgate station of the Metropolitan Railway 
on Wednesday afternoon. It appears that 
a broad-gauge train from Kensington was 
approaching Alderagate station at fourteen 
minutes to one o'clock, when an immense iron 
girder which was being put up across the line 





kilns, twelve in number, with a chimney stack. 
The furnace-room is 60 ft. by 40 ft., adjoining | 
which is the receiving-room, 60 ft. by 14 ft. | 
These are fitted with iron girders, and supported | 
by iron columns, with a brick arch between each 

girder. The stack rises from the centre of the 

principal building. The depth of its foundation | 
is 7 ft.,2 ft. 8 in. of which is concrete. The 

base of the stack is 15 ft. square ; it is carried in 

a square for 30 ft., then in an octagon shape, 

finally in a circular form, to a height of 171 ft., | 
the battering being 1 in. to 5 ft. 40 ft. of the) 
shaft are 10 in. thick, being composed of double | 
bricks, while the remainder of the stack is of | 
single bricks, 13 in. by 5} in., with a groove in 

the centre. The stack is screwed down with 

eight iron pins, and there are iron rings and 

supports every 12 ft: The cornice is made of 

brick, and the whole is surmounted by an iron 

cap of over 2 tons weight, made at Messrs. | 
Hardy & Padmore’s foundry. It was erected | 
from the inside by means of ropes and pulleys. | 
The whole work has been carried out by Mr. E. 

Taylor, builder. The architect was Mr. Scrivener, , 
of Hanley, Staffordshire. This is said to be the 

highest chimney built upon this plan; the only | 
other construction upon the same principle, in 

fact, being at Backley Moreton, North Wales, | 
which was planned by the same architect twelve | 
years since, but is only 160 ft. in height. The 

stack at the old works, which was 2 ft. 4 in. 

out of the perpendicular, has been put upright 

by Mr. Taylor, under the superintendence of the 

same architect. 


THe Restoration OF Bato Asppey Cuvrcn.— 
A public meeting has been held in the Council 
Chamber, Bath, for the purpose of receiving a 
report from the committee who superintend the 
restoration of the Abbey, and also the trea- 
surer’s accounts. The chair was occupied by the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county. The committee’s report stated that Mr. | 
G. Gilbert Scott’s report was made in 1860, und 
in the year 1564 it was resolved to enter upon 
the work. The roofs, clerestory, east, west, and 
transept windows were taken in the first contract 
for 5,3891, 14s., but extra work, &c., make a total 
of 5,4251. 3s. 6d., of which the whole has been | 
raised within 1381. 2s., and the greater part ex- | 
pended ; the residue, about 900/., being reserved 
for the completion of the work. Last year the| 
work of substituting in the nave a stone groining | 
for the plaster ceiling was commenced. Two- 
fifths of the ceiling have been finished ; but to 
liquidate the debt incurred for this work, and 
finish the ceilings, 3,705/. are required, while a | 
further sum of 5,0001. will be necessary to fit the 
edifice for public worship. Several of the windows 
had been adopted by individuals, who undertook 
to repair the stone work, and insert painted 
glass. Of these, three are now in their places, 
and two more, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, are 
promised shortly: one in the nave, five in the 
choir, and two in the south transept remain un- 
appropriated. A design was prepared some time 
ago for glass for the west window. A few con- 
tributions have been received, sufficient to pay 
the cost of two compartments, which have been 
ordered. The Freemasons have made great pro- 
gress with the restoration of the west front. The 
work in the transepts is also being continued, 
and is approaching completion. The report was 
adopted, and an appropriate resolution passed, 
the meeting pledging itself to renewed and in- 
creased efforts, and urging upon the citizens of 
Bath and residents in the Vicinity to co-operate. 


Donations amounting to 2001. were at once sub- 
ecribed, 


in connexion with the works for the Smithfield 
meat market, fell and crushed a second-class 
carriage, killing some of the occupants on the 
spot and injuring others. The carriage in ques- 
tion was the last of the train. The cause of the 
falling of the girder, and the consequent injury 
to the train, is believed to have been the giving 
way of the rope or chain of the gearing. The 
girder was not fixed: it had only been raised 
to its platform a very short time before the 
accident. Mr. Kelk is the contractor for the 
works. 





A MANCHESTER PrRoFEssoRSHIP or ENGINEER. 
1nGc.—It has been decided to raise a sum of 
10,0001. for the endowment of a chair of engi- 
neering at Owen’s College, Manchester. Towards 
this fund 6,000l. were promised at a meeti 
held at the townhall, under the presidency of 
Dr. Fairbairn. 


Ampvutatine By Steam.—lIt is stated that at a 
large military hospital established in Breslau, on 
the Oder, in Silesia, by orders of the Prussian 
Government, a circular saw, worked by steam, 
is to be used for the purpose of amputating such 
limbs of wounded soldiers as the surgeon shall 
direct to be taken off! 


Dainktne Fountains.—It is proposed to erect 
four drinking-fountains at Bournemouth, in con. 
venient positions. By the agency chiefly of 
Admiral Sulivan, the visitors and residents of 
the town have been canvassed for subscriptions, 
and already a sufficient sum has been procured 
for the erection of two fountains, one at the 
of Poole-hill, and the other at the top of Holden- 
hurst-road. Messrs. Creeke & Parken are the 
architects; Mr. Joy, the builder; Mr. Horner, 
the mason. They will be in the Gothic style, 
and composed of carved Portland stone, with 
canopy supported by four coloured marble 
columns, and the waste water will be available 
for cattle and dogs. 


Mr. Tom Taytor on Art Epvucation. — Mr, 
Taylor delivered an addsess at the Lambeth 
School of Art, on the occasion of the annual dis. 
tribution of gold and silver medals, certificates, 
and prizes to the students. In these times, he 





Patntep Winpows For St. Pavut’s CaTHEDRAL, | 
A correspondent of the Oxford Journal speaks | 
thus of the large painted window for the choir of | 
St Paul’s, in London, which has been for some) 
time past in course of preparation at Munich, | 
and was expected to be ready early in this month. | 
“The subjects depicted are from the life of St. | 
Paul. The cartoons were designed by Schnorr, | 
and Professor Striihuber is the artist, who was | 
asked by Schnorr himself to carry his designs | 
into effect. Inspector Von Ainmiller was re- 
quested in like manner to take in hand the archi- | 
tectural accessories. The window is intended | 
for the principal place in the middle of the choir. | 
The window is divided into two parts. The 
upper and principal part represents the ‘ Vision’ | 
seen by the Apostle, and in the lower portion | 
Ananias is seen coming to St. Paul when blind. 
To the right and left, the donor (Thos. Brown, | 
esq.) and his wife are represented in a kneeling 
posture, and beneath are their coats of arms and 
other decorations. The composition and the 
architectural portion—chiefly from motives by 
the English architect, Penrose, who superintends 
the works of restoration — are thoroughly 
excellent. Besides the six other windows which | 
are ordered for the choir of St. Paul's, the Royal 
establishment is also executing a large window 
for the Town House of the City of Edinburgh, 
and two smaller chapel windows in the Greco- 
Rass style for Count Golowin, the former Minister 
of Instruction at St. Petersburg.” 


Fire Extinction.—A reprint of a paper read 
before the Huddersfield Literary and Scientific 
Society, in October last, by Mr. D. Dawson has 
been issued, in which the gaseous products of | 
combustion itself are suggested as a means of | 
extinguishing fires ; not the products of the fire | 
itself, which are generally, one would think, 
abundant enough in a fire of any magnitude, but 
of some other fire such as that of a steam boiler 
furnace, conducted by fitting fixed arrangements to 
the burning apartment or premises. The idea does 
not look like a very promising or effectual one, 
although it might be much more cheaply applied 
than the carbonic gases scientifically generated. 
An experiment, however, at Milnsbridge, on 
Messrs. Dawson & Co.’s own premises, which 
have been fitted up with their fire-extinguishing 
apparatus, applied to each floor, would appear to 
bave been quite successful in the extinguishing 
of a fire which was boldiy and sensationally got 
up in an upper room of the premises. After 
allowing the fire to get fall hold of the apart- 
ment, the smoke, or at least, carbonic and nitro- 
genous gas, from the boiler furnace on the 
premises, was conducted by a pipe from a cooling 
chamber, into which it was sent by a jet of 
steam through a cone, till it filled the apartment 
set fire to, when it extinguished the flames in 
less than one minute, leaving no vestige of burn- 
ing, “except the blackened roof and sides of 
the building, and the charred wood and shav- 
ings in the room.”  §So says the Huddersfield 
Examiner. 














remarked, more than in the days of old, the 
lower classes were almost wholly deprived of 
every opportunity of art education, except such 
as were specially put in their way. The growth 
of London was so rapid that, if it were not for 
excursion trains and the parks, the artisans of 
this hage city might pass their whole lives with- 
out ever seeing the green grass or smelling the 
sweet breath of the country. The ugliness of 
our modern suburbs, the sordidness of so many 
of the phases of the nineteenth century life, the 
universal haste to be rich at any cost of mental 
cultivation—these and other influences of the 
same description exercised a deteriorating effect 
upon the national life. Proof of this might be 
found, if proof were needed, in the general 
ignorance of art which was manifested in the 


| workmen’s exhibitions that had recently been 


held throughout the country. To remedy this was 
an object of special importance in these times. 


Sr. Luke’s, Carernam Vater. — The new 
district church of St. Luke, Caterham, has 


‘been consecrated. It stands in the valley of 


the Bourne, between Croydon and Godstone. 


|The site, with land for endowment, and for 4 


parsonage-house, were presented by Mr. G. H. 
Drew. The church is a simple Gothic structure, 
built of bricks, in the style of the thirteenth 
century, and capable of holding 200 persons. 
The sittings are to be free. The interior, con- 
sisting of a nave, chancel, and organ-chamber, 
with vestry, is unpretending in appearance. 
The chancel is decorated by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud, who also furnished and designed the 
windows, of which there are seven of coloured 
giasa, illustrating the parables and passages 10 
the life of our Lord. A reredos, from the design 
of the architect, Mr. R. W. Drew, adds greatly 
to the beauty of the chancel. The church was 
built by the contributions of about 200 persons, 
and materiai was also given by some neighbours. 
An organ with four stops has been presented 
to the church by the Misses Westall; it was 
built by Mr. Nicholson, of Lincoln. The division 
of nave and chancel is marked externally by & 
beli-turret. The chancel is divided from the 
nave by a low wall of chalk. The chancel roo 
is open, the rafters stained. The walls of the 
chancel are decorated, and legends are illum!- 
nated under the wall-plate. The sanctaary 
walls, to the height of about 5 ft. are coloured 
green, with a diaper of red and gold. The east 
window (given by Dr. Westall) is of three lights, 
the centre containing the Crucifixion. The north 
light contains the Visit of the Three Kings © 
our Lord; the south, the Three Marys visiting 
the Sepulchre. In the tracery above is the 
symbol of the Holy Trinity. The window oD 
the north side of the chancel, by Dr. Carpenter, 
of Croydon, represents the Annunciation and 
Purification of the Virgin Mary. Near the pulpit 
is our Lord teaching. This was the gift of 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. The windows on the 
south side (four in number) are filled with 
stained glass. 





